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T= proceedings of the Supreme Council in 
London this week have been as usual a dis- 
tressing farce. There was never any possi- 
bility of agreement. Speculation has been concerned 
not with the question of probable success or failure, but 
solely with the probable details of the possible and 
inevitably futile compromise. The latest suggestion, 
as we write, is that there is to be a fresh Conference in 
September. The capacity of politicians to procrastinate 
has apparently no limits. They are content, while 
Europe burns, to fiddle for ever. If ever there was a 
moment when the Allied nations might properly cry : 
“Wanted, a Man,” it is surely this moment. Our 
arch-wizard of a Prime Minister may or may not have 
a wise and definite policy in his head, but he has not 
yet succeeded in securing the enforcement of any policy 
whatsoever. The British public may approve his 
aspirations, but it is sick of his failures. 
* * * 

The reception of the Balfour Note in the United 
States has been very much what was to be expected. 
Certain British correspondents and commentators have 
deplored its “unfortunate” effect upon American 
opinion and consequently upon the immediate prospects 
of Anglo-American friendship. Such criticism seems 
to us to be wholly lacking in perspective. No one, 
least of all its author or his colleagues, can have imagined 
that the Note would please America—that was not, 
indeed, its purpose. The American public is notoriously, 
and rather absurdly, sensitive about its new position 
as the great creditor nation of the world, and it was 
bound to be irritated by any attempt to discuss that 
Position in a straightforward manner or by any refer- 
€nee to the responsibilities which such a position 








inevitably involves. The irritation aroused in this 
case, however, does not seem fortunately to have been 
very deep or violent. Regarded as a set-back or an 
obstacle to Anglo-American amity, what man in his 
senses can compare the effect of any such temporary 
sentiment—even had it been ten times stronger— 
with the effect of the actual payment to America by 
Great Britain of a tribute amounting to £70,000,000 
a year for twenty-five years to come? The suggestion 
that it is in bad taste for the debtor to refer to his 
debts is a very odd inversion of the usual view; and 
as for the suggestion—freely made in the American 
press, even in such a paper as the World—that it is 
an almost criminal action on the part of the British 
Government to prevent a European settlement by 
refusing to cancel forthwith the debts of its Allies, 
it defies comment. 
* * * 


Many people in this country deeply regret that the 
problems of what we owe and what we are owed should 
have been linked together as they are linked in the 
Balfour Note ; but, obviously, it is not open to Ameri- 
cans to criticise the decision of the British Government 
in that particular respect. It is they, not we, who have 
insisted that inter-Allied debts should be treated 
strictly as matters of business, and, in business, debts 
and credits have necessarily to be balanced against 
each other. The American Press accuses the British 
Government of “ attempting to saddle America with 
responsibility for the economic chaos which exists in 
Europe.” But, in so far as that chaos depends upon 
the continued existence of inter-Allied indebtedness, 
there is no question of “‘ attempting to saddle ’’ America 
with responsibility. The responsibility is a matter 
not of dialectics but of fact—a fact which America 
must face and accept as the price of having become the 
world’s creditor. The American Government is_respon- 
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sible for the non-cancellation of inter-Allied debts. 
With its consent they might and would be cancelled 
to-morrow. Its policy may be right or wrong, but 
in either case it is responsible for the results. A growing 
volume of economic opinion in this country has come 
to the conclusion that Great Britain literally cannot 
afford at the same time to forgive her debtors and to 
pay her creditor. The manifesto issued by the Free 
Trade Union is extremely significant in this connection. 
If we are forced to treat the problem on a business basis, 
we must treat it on a business basis. General cancel- 
lation involves a greater (nominal) sacrifice for us than it 
does for the United States. Great Britain is prepared to 
accept that; but it is not prepared to accept the wholly 
onesided bargain which American opinion seems to 
demand. We do not regret in the least the “irrita- 
tion” caused in America by the Balfour Note. Irritation 
is very often an indispensable preliminary to under- 
standing in private as well as public affairs. Pretence, 
on the other hand, leads quite invariably to misunder- 
standing and friction. 
’ * * 

When making his Indian speech last week, Mr. 
Lloyd George was doubtless aware that it would cause 
offence in India, but he can hardly have been prepared 
for a thoroughly bad Press. That, however, has been 
his portion. The Anglo-Indian papers, which always 
stand by the services, argue that, although the Prime 
Minister affirmed the permanence of the British Civil 
Service, his declaration had no more substance in it 
than his praise, since there is no evidence that the 
Government is dealing seriously with the service 
grievances, while the promise of support for the old 
privileged position is obviously incompatible with the 
present policy. This contention is strikingly enforced 
by the Morning Post, which has dealt at length with 
an important recommendation from Lord Reading, 
aiming at the drastic cutting down of recruiting for 
the services in England, in view of the rapid development 
of provincial self-government. On the Indian side 
it was understood that the extremists would announce 
that the Prime Minister had himself demonstrated the 
hollowness of the constitutional reforms—the point 
upon which they have insisted ever since the Montagu 
Bill was drafted. But the extremists have been 
joined by the moderate press and the Reform leaders, 
their complaint being that Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
foreshadows the abandonment or emasculation of the 
new Constitution. Of course it does nothing of the 
kind ; but, as we have pointed out, the Prime Minister's 
language was so inexpert as to make this construction 
inevitable. Two other recent turns in the situation 
have been unfortunate. Mr. George’s adjournment 
speech on Turkey and Greece has added to the 
restiveness of the Indian Moslems; and the National 
Congress Deputation, which is inquiring into the pro- 
gress of Non-Co-operation, has been the occasion of 
trouble in Southern India. The Gandhi volunteers 
at Guntur, defying the district magistrate’s order, 
welcomed the deputation in force. As a consequence 
some 200 of them have been arrested. 

* * * 


Once again President Harding has been directly 
flouted by both parties to the railway strike, and as 
the week comes to an end the sixteen American railway 
Unions are discussing the question of taking sympathetic 
action with the workshop-men and permanent-way 


men who have been on strike for six weeks. Mr. 






Harding has issued a “ final call” for the resumption 
of work. It has failed because, after first advising 
that the strikers should be allowed to resume with 
their seniority rights unimpaired, he now says that 
the seniority issue must be left for the Railroad Labour 
Board to decide. The companies refused to accept 
the first recommendation and the second is rejected by 
the men, who naturally argue that if it was right for 
the President last week to stand by the claim for un- 
impaired seniority, it cannot be right this week for 
him to urge the surrender of that claim. His later 
position, they contend, like his offer of military pro- 
tection to the mining companies, amounts in effect 
to a use of the Executive on the side of the employers 
in their systematic attempt to smash and finish the 
power of Unionism. The strikers’ most effective weapon 
at the present stage is the rapid deterioration of the 
rolling stock, due to the closing of the repair shops. 
The Railroad Brotherhoods, which include the drivers 
and conductors, are now refusing to allow their members 
to work on trains judged by them to be dangerous. 
As to the coal stoppage, which is now in its fifth month, 
there is good evidence that it would have ended some 
time ago but for the strengthened position of the miners 
through the disorganisation of the railways. By the 
middle of this last week the Union leaders were reported 
to have virtually reached a settlement with the employers 
in four of the principal bituminous fields. Despite the 
feverish expansion of coal imports from Europe, it is 
plain that if the lock-out continues into another week 
Congress will vote the President all the emergency 
powers he needs in order to seize the mines and attempt 
their operation under Federal authority. 
* » * 


The situation had to be discussed at the Conference 
of the International Miners’ Federation this week. 
The large American orders for coal which are being 
placed in Europe as a consequence of the strike have 
created a difficult situation for the European miners’ 
organisations. The question before them was whether 
they should attempt to stop coal from being sent to 
America to break the strike. The American miners, 
who made some efforts to stop the sending of coal 
to this country during the lock-out here last year, 
almost wholly failed; and American coal was one 
important factor in causing the breakdown of the 
British miners’ resistance. The European miners have 
decided that it is impossible to prevent coal from being 
sent to America. Indeed, in face of the widespread 
unemployment in the European coalfields, such an 
attempt would inevitably fail. Instead, the Inter- 
national Miners’ Federation is sending a gift of £10,000 
to the United Mine Workers of America, as an indication 
that the will, if not the power, to help in their struggle 
is present. Two years ago the International Miners 
Federation laid great plans for industrial action on 
an international scale: to-day its action, like that of 
its constituent national units, is paralysed by the 
industrial depression. American orders are a godsend 
to European miners; and the sense of international 
solidarity will not prevent men who are near starvation 
from fulfilling them. International Trade Union action 
is not so easy as it looks. 

* * * 


At the Labour Party Annual Conference in June not 
only were the Communist Party of Great Britain refused 
affiliation, its members were also, by an amendment to 
the Constitution, disqualified from serving as delegates 
either at the Party Contanene or on the local Labour 
Parties throughout the country. One of the principal 
arguments advanced in favour of these measures was 
that the Communist Party had actually, in a number 
of areas, adopted Parliamentary candidates of its own 
in opposition to the official candidates of the Labour 
Party. Presumably the Communists have now 
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that this position is wholly untenable and destructive 
of their influence inside the Trade Unions; they have 
now definitely announced the withdrawal of all can- 
didates adopted for constituencies which are being 
contested by the Labour Party. It remains to be 
seen whether, if the Labour Party now adopts candidates 
for seats where Communists are already in the field, 
the Communist Party will withdraw these candidates 
as well. In any case the decision which it has reached 
seems to mark its definite abandonment of the attempt 
to create a real political party, similar to the Communist 
Parties which exist in Continental countries. British 
Communism has always been insignificant as a political 
force; it has now given up even the attempt to 
worry the Labour Party by splitting the working-class 
yote; virtually it is already extinct. 


* * * 


The greater part of the printing industry outside 
London is still held up by the wage dispute between 
the Typographical Association on the one hand and 
the Master Printers’ Federation and the Newspaper 
Society on the other. There have been several attempts 
to settle the matter during the week, and there appears 
to be a disposition on both sides to come to terms. A 
feature of the dispute has been the startling discrepancy 
between the statements issued by the two sides. Daily 
the employers have sent out statements reporting a 
widespread return to work at the reduced wages which 
they are offering, while the Union has daily announced 
the surrender of firms and their agreement to go on 
paying the higher rates previously in force. It appears 
that there have been defections on both sides, and in a 
number of cases provisional settlements have been 
reached, employers and men agreeing to abide by 
whatever agreement may ultimately be reached on a 
national basis. Most of the newspapers which were 
shut down have now made their reappearance, but 
many are publishing only a single sheet, eking out the 
scanty type with an additional supply of photographic 
matter. This is possible because only the Typo- 
graphical Association and one other small Union are 
affected by the dispute, the other Unions having either 
reached a direct settlement with the employers or 
accepted the award of the Industrial Court. It seems 
unlikely that the dispute will last long. Failing an 
early national settlement, work will probably be resumed 
in most areas on local agreements. 


* * * 


The Irish Trade Union Congress and Labour Party 
has been in conference this week, and has reached a 
startling decision. It has demanded that the Parliament 
recently elected, which the Collins Government has 
refused to call together, shall be summoned at once, 
and, failing such summons, the elected Labour M.P.’s 
are instructed forthwith to resign their seats—a course 
which would range the Labour forces in definite oppo- 
sition to the Government. This decision was taken 
on an urgency motion moved by the executive, after a 
private conference between the leaders of the principal 
groups. Irish Labour has, of course, its Republican 
Anti-Treaty section; but another decision of the 
Conference makes it plain that this is only a small 
minority. The executive in its report strongly censured 
the attitude and policy of the Republican leaders. 

e reference back of the paragraph containing this 
censure was moved, and lost by 91 votes to 35. The 
Trish Labour Party is, indeed, a real third party in 
national affairs, and may yet, as the Independent 
Lord Mayor of Dublin has this week su gested, be the 
means of rescuing the country from civil war. On the 
whole it is pro-Treaty ; but it is clearly becoming more 
and more anti-Collins, not so much because it dis- 
approves of strong measures against the Irregulars as 

use, apparently, it considers that the Collins Govern- 


ment, in its sudden change of front from negotiation 
to warfare, acted in such a way as to alienate support 
and make the restoration of stable conditions more 
difficult. Irish Labour wants a national settlement, 
both for its own sake and because, until the national 
issue is settled, it is impossible to force economic issues 
to the front. 
* * . 

An Irish correspondent writes: The failure of the 
elaborate scheme of the Irregulars to isolate Dublin on 
the eve of the August Bank Holiday has dealt a heavier 
blow to their prestige than their numerous defeats in 
the field. For weeks they have been threatening 
that the abandonment of open warfare, which they 
foresee is rapidly approaching, would be followed by 
intensified erilla activities, and the Dublin attack 
was designed as a dramatic opening to the new campaign. 
In Black-and-Tan days the cutting of railways and 
the blowing-up of bridges were operations that offered 
no difficulty to the I.R.A. But the Irregulars found, 
what their leaders ought to have known beforehand, 
that to wage guerilla war with the sympathy and co- 
operation of the people is simpler than to wage it in 
defiance of popular opinion. Though the plan was 
hatched in Cork in the hope of preventing leakage, 
and trusted agents were sent from the South to supervise 
its execution, the Intelligence Department of the 
National Army knew in advance every detail of the 
scheme. In taking measures to counter it the troops 
had the wholehearted support of the people; and the 
local Irregular levies had so little enthusiasm for the 
enterprise that they surrendered in batches after the 
feeblest attempt at resistance. The lesson is destined 
to have far-reaching effects. War on the people will 
lose a good deal of its attractiveness for armed gangs 
now that it is made clear the people are determined that 
the hitting shall not be all on one sde. The circular 
read at the Congress of the Irish Labour Party, 
threatening to shoot at sight railway and transport 
workers who assist the Government forces by keeping 
the railways open and repairing telegraph or telephone 
wires, is an illuminating example of the sort of despotism 
which the Irregulars desire to establish. 

* * . 


The position of the Government has been greatly 
strengthened by the publication of the correspondence 
with the Cork People’s Rights Association. This body 
approached the Irregular leaders for a statement as to 
the conditions upon which they would negotiate a 
settlement, and was informed in reply that hostilities 
could be brought to an end by setting up a Parliament 
to carry on the government of the Republic. Mr. de 
Valera and his colleagues blot out the June elections 
as a thing of no account, and affect to treat the Irish 

eople as traitors because they decline to recognise 
the right of an insignificant minority to exercise power 
in their name, and commit them, against their will, 
to a hopeless struggle with the armed forces of Great 
Britain. Captured orders issued by a Kerry Irregular 
leader direct that all British vessels approaching the 
coast are to be fired on in the hope of provoking armed 
intervention, which, it is explained, would suit the 
plans of the mutineers, and help to clear up the present 
situation. Considering that a few shots from an 
eighteen-pounder have proved sufficient to disperse the 
strongest Irregular concentration, the average civilian 
may well ask himself what sort of protection he might 
expect when the mutineers had to reckon not with single 
guns but with massed batteries aided by fleets of 
bombing aeroplanes. As it is, the bias towards fright- 
fulness is rapidly developing, and no disguise is made of 
the reason for inflicting savage punishment upon the 
civil population. When the people of Carrick-on-Suir 
protested against the blowing up of their bridges and 
the destruction of their water-supply, they were told 
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that this was what they got for voting for the Treaty. 
It will not be the fault of the Irregulars if a single 
civilian supporter of Republicanism is left in Ireland. 

a * a 


Po.itIcaAL CORRESPONDENT writes: If there are again 
rumours of an early dissolution, Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. 
Baldwin must bear the responsibility. Shortly before 

the adjournment both pointed to about the end of October as 
the beginning of the safety period for Coalition constituencies 
in Lancashire, Mr. Law, however, hedging slightly by hinting 
that December might be safer still. As between the two months 
I should be disposed to back December as the more likely to 
fit in with Mr. Lloyd George’s electioneering ideas were it not 
for one consideration—the probability that unemployment, 
which though an imponderable is always a panicky factor in 
such calculations, may then be at its ugliest. Once the winter 
months have set in, the temptation will be to carry on in the 
hope of an improvement in trade, together with a Budget not 
entirely ruined by our obligations to America. 
* * * 

Meanwhile the different parties are furtively eyeing one 
another’s biceps and not too confidently feeling their own. 
I am told by competent judges that the year’s events have 
brightened the chances of the Opposition and worsened those of 
the Coalition, which is indeed self-evident. Yet, oddly enough, 
such detailed forecasts as I have seen are virtually a repetition 
of those current in the same quarters last January. Now, as 
then, most of the prophets assume that the two strongest parties 
will be Labour and Unionism, with a slight advantage in favour 
of the latter, and that the two Liberal sections will divide only 
about 150 seats between them, the Wee Frees taking the lion’s 
share. My own opinion is that Labour is still under-estimating 
its chances and that Conservatism is pitching its hopes too high, 
probably reflecting the distorted importance attached by the 
local Tory organisations to the relatively enfeebled condition 
of their former Liberal rivals. Why measure swords with the 


wrong enemy ? 
* * * 


Of the four parties the Liberal-Coalitionists are now acknow- 
ledged even by themselves to be the least likely to survive. 
I hear some talk, which I have reason to regard as well founded, 
of their shortly breaking loose from the Conservatives (the 
Conservatives having already broken loose from them) and 
starting a campaign in the country professedly as Liberals 
without prefix or suffix—really as Liberal Reunionists. Un- 
doubtedly it is in some such direction that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
versatility is next expected to break out, encouraged by the 
sympathetic optimism of a new war staff which may be trusted 
to advise its chief precisely as its chief desires. In the back- 
ground there will still be the shadow of the Coalition, not again, 
however, to become a thing of substance unless its two sections, 
after fighting separately in the constituencies, should find it 
convenient to resume their alliance on an anti-Labour basis. 

* * * 

While the next election will probably settle the future dis- 
position of parties, it may easily leave the Lloyd George enigma 
unsolved. An attempt to penetrate the mystery is generally 
understood to have been made at a recent after-dinner conclave 
of Liberal Ministers, with what success is less widely known. 
I believe that, after hearing all that the others had to say on 
this occasion, the Prime Minister was about to give his own 
version of his plans—in other words, to disclose a secret cynically 
supposed to be still hidden from himself—when with the most 
perverse bad luck the conference found itself broken up by an 
urgent message summoning the whole confederacy back to the 
House for a critical division. Thus the secret had perforce to 
remain unrevealed, a disappointment which, had it been known 
betimes to the Tory Ministers, might have enabled them to 
dispense with their counterblast next night. Perhaps I should 
add that the inopportune division was subsequently discovered 
to be a suspiciously opportune myth. 

* * * 

Whether the Scottish judgeship now vacant goes to the 
Secretary for Scotland or to the Lord Advocate, a by- 
election must follow, probably involving the loss of a seat in 
one instance and at least risking such a loss in the other. As 
South Edinburgh, now represented by the Lord Advocate, is 
the safer constituency, one would naturally expect the vacancy 
to occur there. I understand, however, that the choice of a 


new Conservative candidate is causing difficulties, the Duchess 
of Atholl being determined to stand despite indications that 
her candidature would divide the party vote. 


- disaster. 


ONE POLICY OR THE OTHER 


E write too early to be able to discuss the 

W details of the compromise (if any) reached 

at the meeting of the Supreme Council 
that has been held in London this week; but, 
unfortunately, it is only too safe to assume that no 
settlement will be reached, nor any approach to a 
settlement. The record of the Supreme Council is 
unique. Never, we suppose, in all history has there 
existed a body wielding powers so great, nor ever one 
whose proceedings have been so consistently and 
utterly futile. We can recal very few decisions of 
the united Allied Governments since 1919 which have 
not proved to have been more or less costly blunders, 
and certainly, in connection with finance, not a single 
one. Things, indeed, have come to such a pass that 
if the Supreme Council were to adopt, now or at any 
time, a definite policy, calculated to improve the con- 
dition of suffering Europe and to hasten the advent of 
peace and stability, the whole world would wonder 
whether it was dreaming or whether a miracle had 
happened. It seems impossible, therefore, to take 
any very serious interest in the schemes and counter- 
schemes which have been drafted and discussed in 
Downing Street this week. Whether the Conference 
breaks down completely or whether a new temporary 
agreement is reached matters very little. Probably 
it would be better that it should break down; for the 
sort of agreement which experience has taught us to 
expect on these occasions leads to nothing save fresh 
disappointment and another step on the road to general 
If the French Government can be induced 
to abandon its idle dream of German milliards by 
nothing short of the formal bankruptcy of Germany— 
followed not impossibly by that of France—then the 
sooner we get that catastrophe over the sooner we shall 
be able to begin to build anew. 

The time for compromise is past. For three years 
the French Government has been demanding the 
enforcement of “sanctions,” and for three years the 
British Government has been opposing that demand 
and putting forward an alternative policy. Both parties 
stand exactly where they stood at the beginning of 1920, 
save that the general economic situation of Europe 
is more desperate and the confusion far worse confounded. 
The French believe that Germany can pay and should 
be made to pay by the use of physical force ; we believe 
that for the present she cannot pay and that she should 
be granted a prolonged moratorium. A compromise, 
whatever its details may be, is bound to provide for 
only a very brief moratorium, with the threat of fresh 
sanctions in the background and with the certainty 
that the whole issue will be raised and debated once 
more a few weeks or months hence. 

In such a compromise we can see no advantage what- 
ever. It would be better we believe that the French 
policy, in all its crude absurdity, should be adopted 
forthwith. It has been reported this week, apparently 
on good authority, that M. Poincaré drafted the 
proposals which he brought with him to London with 
the full knowledge that there was no prospect of their 
being accepted by Great Britain and the full intention 
of making their rejection an excuse for acting alone. 
We frankly hope that the rumour is true. There 
comes a point when the postponement of an evil day 
is worse than the evil day itself; and that point seems 
to us to have been reached in this matter of Anglo- 
French disagreement over Reparations. We admit 
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that the consequences of France acting alone, on the 
lines proposed by M. Poincaré and his military friends, 
are likely to be disastrous; but we have yet to learn 
of anything which could be more disastrous from the 
British point of view than an indefinite prolongation 
of the present situation. In the world of trade and 
business uncertainty is the greatest of all evils, without 
exception. To suppose that there can be greater is, 
we believe, a mere illusion founded upon the natural 
timidity with which we face so unheard-of an event 
as the bankruptcy of one of the richest and greatest 
industrial countries in the world. Nervous com- 
mentators cry for a “ formula ’’—any formula that will 
postpone a rupture and avert the possibility of France 
being thrown on her own resources in the collection 
of what Germany owes her. Such appeals, however, 
we are convinced, do ill service to both countries. 
A new formula leading nowhere—and no one suggests 
that it could lead anywhere save to delay—offers the 
worst of all prospects. France, in this controversy, 
has an advantage which must be recognised. In the 
last resort we cannot veto her policy, whereas she can 
veto ours; for ours requires unanimity amongst the 
Allies if it is to lead to any fruitful result. It is useless 
for us to go our own way and grant Germany a mora- 
torium if France insists on being paid. If, therefore, 
there is no prospect of our persuading her to adopt 
our policy—and there appears to be none—she had 
better be allowed to pursue her own. Anything is 
better than the middle course which we have followed 
for so long. 

The spokesmen of this country have probably made a 
tactical mistake in announcing so emphatically our 
willingness to forgo, in certain conditions, all our 
financial claims upon Germany. It is one thing to 
suggest that Germany cannot pay now, and quite 
another to suggest that she can never pay. The British 
attitude has seemed to many Frenchmen to imply the 
second of these suggestions, and quite naturally they find 
it incredible. Germany is potentially a very rich 
country; she has practically no internal debt, and 
there is no reason in the world, or at least no financial 
reason, why in normal circumstances she should not pay 
anything up to, say, £200,000,000 a year by excess of 
exports over imports. But as things stand she cannot 
pay a tenth of that sum. Assuming that we intend to 
exact the largest possible amount by way of Reparations, 
then the obviously sensible course is to ask her to pay 
nothing for four or five years, but to give us bonds to be 
redeemed at some future date. At present we can exert 
no effective pressure upon her at all; she has practically 
nothing to lose; but once she is prosperous again our 
power to enforce payment will become irresistible. 
To-day she is willing to go bankrupt ; five years hence 
she will probably be prepared to make any sacrifice 
to avoid such acatastrophe. A moratorium advocated 
on these grounds—as a means, that is to say, not of 
making Germany pay less, but of making her ultimately 
pay more—would have appealed much more directly 
to the business sense of the French public than an offer 
to abandon our claims. Let us claim and accept all 
the German bonds we can get. Whether, when the time 
comes, we shall deem it advisable to insist upon their 
redemption—in the shape of a flood of German imports— 
18 a question which may safely be left for decision until 
the time does come. 

A point arises here which we put forward for the very 
Serious consideration of those who have to determine 
the financial policy of this country. We do not want to 





accept tribute from Germany in the only form in which 
we can get it, namely, as imports of manufactured 
goods ; nor do we want to pay America our debt to her 
in the only form in which we can pay it, namely, by 
exports of manufactured goods. It looks, however, 
as if America is going to insist on payment. She 
probably will not accept German bonds, but that need 
not prevent us from setting off, in practice, one debt 
against the other. We can accept the German imports 
and re-export them to America. The process would not, 
of course, work out quite in that simple fashion, but 
substantially that is what it would come to. We could 
avoid the industrial disadvantages of an artificial 
excess of imports (from Germany) by means of an 
artificial excess of exports(to America). We do not want 
any immediate payment from Germany, but that is no 
reason why we should not accept her post-dated cheques 
to any amount. In some circumstances they may be 
very valuable, in others we can always cancel them. 
The truth is that we cannot afford to pay our debt to 
America, however much we may boast of our undoubted 
solvency. Our present burden of taxation is as heavy 
as we can bear, and will remain heavy on account of 
our internal debt ; if we add to it the burden of paying 
£900,000,000 to America we shall be severely crippled 
for a generation to come. Germany, if and when she 
recovers, will be under no similar disability, because of 
the virtual disappearance of her internal debt. If 
America therefore insists on being paid, it is both just 
and economically wise that we should arrange that 
Germany should eventually shoulder the burden of 
payment. Before 1930 comes she will probably be in a 
far better position to bear it than any other country in 
Europe. Inso far, therefore, as our claims to Reparation 
are just, let us not too hastily abandon them. 

Meanwhile there is the immediate practical problem. 
At bottom it is largely a question of taxation. France 
and Germany at the present moment are both seriously 
under-taxed in comparison with Great Britain ; France 
because of her inefficient methods, and because of the 
extent to which her Government is controlled by great 
capitalist interests ; and Germany, partly for the same 
reasons, but mainly because the progressive fall in the 
value of the mark enormously diminishes the produce 
of any tax that may be decided upon, long before it can 
be levied. These problems do not appear to be soluble 
at the moment. As long as France, while maintaining 
her present huge military expenditure, continues to 
believe that she can balance her Budget by means of 
immediate cash payments from Germany, there is little 
hope that she will reform her system of taxation. She 
must discover her error for herself. It will be an 
expensive piece of education, perhaps for us as well as 
for her, but it will probably be cheaper in the long run 
to pay the price at once. The French and British 
policies are directly antithetical. There seems no 
possibility of a compromise that would be in any respect 
better than an open breach. Let us, then, have one 
policy or the other and end the disastrous agony of 
indecision. 


THE WEALTH OF FRANCE 


OSSIBLY my description of France in these columns 

P a fortnight ago as a “prosperous and wealthy 
country ” may have surprised some of the readers 

of my article. The legend of a ruined and poverty-stricken 
France denied compensation by a rich and fraudulent 
Germany dies hard. It may, therefore, be worth while to 
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go a little further into the question of the present French 
national wealth and income. 

The recent French estimate of the national wealth, 
mentioned in my previous article, which put its total at 
800,000 million francs, has been described as one of “‘ the 
first rough results” of an investigation being made—not 
too soon—by the French Ministry of Finance into the 
unsatisfactory yield of the income tax. I was mistaken 
in saying that the estimate related to 1921 ; it is an estimate 
of the French national wealth at the present time. Its 
“corrected ” value is therefore higher than I said, being 
about 256,410 million francs, or 6,547 francs per head of 
the population—15.7 per cent. less than the pre-war wealth. 
Presumably it relates to the whole of the present French 
territory, including Alsace-Lorraine. The purpose of the 
investigation, of which the estimate is the result, being to 
ascertain the amount of taxable income in France, it is 
probable that no exhaustive calculation has been made of 
the whole of the national wealth in the accepted sense of 
the term, the value of which may therefore be assumed 
to be considerably more than the figure given. One of 
the conclusions, by the way, at which the investigators of 
the Ministry of Finance have arrived is that there are 
8,050 persons in France possessing fifteen million francs 
or more, Yet only 676 persons have admitted to an income 
of even as much as half a million francs (£10,000) in their 
income tax returns. The number of persons with incomes 
of half a million francs or more derived from commerce 
and industry must greatly exceed 3,050. 

In the opinion of some of the most competent authorities 
in Europe, whom I have consulted, the real value of French 
national wealth and income at present is probably no lower 
than before the war. I took in my previous article the 
hypothesis that it had been reduced merely to put the 
French case in the most favourable way possible. Mr. 
Maynard Keynes’s estimate of the total material losses of 
France during the war is 20,000 million gold francs—6.6 
per cent. of the French pre-war national wealth. This 
includes 12,500 million gold francs for the damage done 
to the invaded territory. M. René Pupin’s maximum esti- 
mate of that damage is 15,000 million gold francs, which 
would bring the total material losses up to 7} per cent. 
of the pre-war wealth. These losses must be to a great 
extent compensated by the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Alsace-Lorraine was the richest part of the German Empire. 
It produced as much iron ore in 1918 as the whole of France, 
and three-fourths of the total German production. The 
pre-war coal production of Alsace-Lorraine was equal to 
nearly a tenth of that of France and the output of its textile 
industries to a fourth of the French textile production. 
What was the only large petroleum well in Germany is in 
Alsace-Lorraine, there are rich deposits of potash, 2,200,000 
acres are under cultivation, and the pre-war yield of wine 
was about a third of the whole German wine production. 

Moreover, the material losses of France were to a great 
extent made up during the war in France itself. For 
the war led to an increased exploitation of the immense 
natural resources of France, which had not, and have not 
even yet, been fully turned to account. The natural 
resources of Alsace-Lorraine began to be thoroughly ex- 
ploited only when those provinces became German. In 
1872 the total production of iron ore and coal in Alsace- 
Lorraine was barely a million tons; in 1918 it was nearly 
twenty-five million tons. Although France had, even after 
being deprived of Alsace-Lorraine, more iron ore than any 
other country in Europe, no serious attempt was made to 
develop the iron industry until the beginning of the present 
century. In 1900 the total French output of iron ore did 
not reach quite 5} million tons, but it was nearly 22 million 
tons in 1918. No country in Europe is so rich as France 
in water-power resources available for industrial purposes ; 
the total French horse-power is estimated at nine or ten 
millions. Had these resources been used, they would 
have more than made up for the shortness of the French 


. million gold francs (£66,000,000). 


coal supply, but they were hardly developed at all before 
the war. In 1914 the horse-power of the French water- 
power industries was only 800,000, but the war, which 
deprived France temporarily of most of her coal, led to 
their development to a certain extent. In 1917 their 
horse-power had risen to about 1,200,000, and new works 
started during the war are expected to provide an addi- 
tional million. 

This is only one example of the way in which the exigencies 
of the war stirred French lethargy and conservatism. 
French pre-war manufacturing methods were in general, 
like most other things in France, a long way behind the 
times. Many of the factories in the north and east of 
France had antiquated machinery and out-of-date processes, 
After the invasion there sprang up in the uninvaded territory 
new factories equipped with the most modern machinery 
and employing every new process. Some of them were 
started by refugees from the invaded region, to whom the 
Government advanced the necessary capital without interest, 
and who were often able to repay it out of profits in two 
or three years. They are now no doubt successfully claiming 
ten times the value of their old factories in the devastated 
region. Nantes, Rouen, Le Havre, Grenoble, Dijon, 
Bordeaux, Belfort and other towns became great industrial 
centres. The population of Nantes increased during the 
war from 120,000 to 190,000 and that of Dijon from 80,000 
to 150,000. At the end of 1917 there were 2 per cent. 
more industrial wage-earners than at the end of 1913 and 
the employees in the metallurgical industries had doubled. 

During the war an important metallurgical industry 
sprang up in Normandy, where the iron deposits had till 
then scarcely been worked at all. The blast-furnaces of 
Caen can now turn out 600,000 tons of iron a year and 
those of Rouen 400,000 tons. The amount of new capital 
invested in France during the war is estimated at 1,650 
Most of this activity 
was, of course, artificially stimulated by the war and was 
devoted to the production of munitions, but it has per- 
manently added to the wealth of France. Moreover, if the 
water-power resources are properly developed, French 
industry will no longer be concentrated in the north and 
east. Among the mountains of the Jura there are already 
flourishing factories working with water-power. 

There is no sign of a diminution in the real value of 
French national income. The real wages of the French 
workers appear to be as high on the whole as before the 
war, although possibly some of the best paid skilled workmen 
have not quite their pre-war purchasing power. The real 
wage of the unskilled is, if anything, higher. The reason 
of the superior position of French workers in this respect 
to those of other countries is no doubt that the demand for 
labour is in most trades greater than the supply, in conse- 
quence of the decrease in the population. That is parti- 
cularly the case in agriculture, where the scarcity of labour 
is serious. A friend of mine, when on a motor-car tour In 
France last year, came across a landowner in the depart- 
ment of Lot, whose estate was large for France, and who 
had succeeded in finding only one labourer, a boy of about 
sixteen, to whom he paid 120 francs a week. That was 
equivalent in purchasing power to about 35 francs a week 
before the war—more than twice as much as a boy of 
sixteen could then have earned by agricultural labour. 
I am not suggesting for a moment that wages in France 
are too high—they were too low in general before the war— 
but am merely pointing out that this important part of 
the national income does not appear to have been reduced. 

That is equally true of salaries, the real value of which 
appears to be, if anything, higher than before the war, 
when French salaries on the whole were very low. There 
is no reason to suppose that industrial or commercial profits 
have declined in real value, but it is doubtful whether 
Alsace-Lorraine has benefited the French national income 
as much as it should have done. The policy of driving 
away the German factory-owners, directors and managers 
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has not had a beneficial effect on the industry of Alsace- 
Lorraine. I was informed a few months ago by a leading 
German industrial capitalist that a group to which he 
belonged had been offered certain ironworks in Lorraine 
and had refused them because of the condition to which 
they had been reduced by mismanagement since 1918. 
According to figures supplied to me, the total French pro- 
duction of iron ore last year was only a little more than 
14,000,000 tons, about two-thirds of the pre-war pro- 
duction of Alsace-Lorraine alone and a third of that of 
pre-war France and Alsace-Lorraine together. 

The real value of agricultural profits has almost certainly 
increased, food prices in France being what they are. Agri- 
culture is by far the most important French industry, 
occupying as it did before the war two-fifths of the active 
population—more than all the other industries put together. 
The pre-war value of the raw produce of French agriculture 
was on an average about 20,000 million francs a year. 
France also produced on an average about 1,150 million 
gallons of wine a year, the value of which, at a low estimate, 
must have been at least 3,000 million francs. The pro- 
duction of wheat and other cereals was, of course, greatly 
diminished during the war, and there was a reduction of 
about 16 per cent. in the live-stock, but the yield of wine 
was not seriously affected. It was about 930,000 million 
gallons in 1918. The wheat production is now normal. 
According to the official statistics, it was rather larger last 
year than in 1913 in pre-war France (without Alsace- 
Lorraine), and 35 per cent. more than in 1920. 

It is, of course, impossible to form any estimate of 
national wealth or income without exhaustive inquiry and 
careful calculations, but a comparison of French and 
English conditions justifies the belief that in all probability 
the difference between the national wealth and income of 
the two countries is no greater than before the war. Al- 
though the pre-war English income per head of the popula- 
tion was 31.5 per cent. more than the French, the national 
wealth of the United Kingdom per head of the population 
was only 5 per cent. more than that of France. We can, 
I think, assume with some confidence that the relations 
of the two are still much about the same. 

On this hypothesis the actual figures of the pre-war and 
post-war debts can be usefully compared. In the following 
table they are set out in three ways: (1) gives the post- 
war figures in terms of English currency in 1921, the French 
being converted at the average rate of exchange last year, 
which was Frs.51.80; (2) gives the gold value of the 1921 
figures at the average values of the dollar last year, which 
were respectively £0.2601 and Frs.13.47, compared with 
the 1918 figures in dollars at par; (8) gives the figures of 
1921 “corrected” by the respective average wholesale 
price index numbers for the year (181 in England and 
345.2 in France), the French figures being, of course, con- 
verted at par.* This last method undoubtedly enables the 
most accurate comparison, for it gives the real pre-war 
value of the post-war figures. 


Total Debt in millions Increase Per head 
(000,000’s omitted). per of population. 
— cent. SS 
United 1913. 1921. 1913 1921. 
Kingdom— 
- « £706 £7,623 1s. 979.8 £15 12s. £161 4s. 
(2) $3,431.1 $29,308.3 754.1 $75.80 $619.75 
(3) £706 £4,211 7s. 496.6 £15 12s. £89 2s. 
France— 
(1) .. £1,829 8s. £5,950 347.4 £88 10s. £151 16s. 
(2) .. $6,472.6 $22,880 253.4 $163.45 $583.70 
(3) .. £1,829 8s. £3,544 166.2 £33 10s. £90 6s. 


The French pre-war national debt was the highest in 
the world—it was more than five times as much as the 
German. A comparison of the pre-war and post-war 
national expenditure and revenue per head of the population 
Pu My calculations are based on the figures given in the ‘‘ Memorandum 
: Public Finance, 1921,” of the League of Nations, except as regards 
= expenditure and revenue of 1913, for which I rely on Paper No. 
- Of the Brussels Financial Conference. The English post-war 
are those of the 1920-1921 Budget. 


in England and France will help to justify the reasons 
that I gave in the preceding article for this state of things. 
I adopt the same system as in the comparison of the debts : 


Total expenditure. Total revenue. Taxation. 

United 1913. 1921. 1913. 1921. 1921. 
Kingdom— 

(1) .. £4 8s. £23 15s. £4 10s. £29 2s. £21 16s. 

(2) .. $21.30 $91.35 $21.85 $111.85 $83.80 

(3) .. £4 8s. £13 2s. £4 10s. £16 £12 
France— 

(1) .. £6 11s. £22 9s. £5 2s. £11 3s. £9 3s. 

(2) .. $31.80 $86.30 24.90 $42.85 $35.25 

(3) .. £6 11s. £13 7s. £5 2s. £6 8s. £5 9s. 


It will be seen that the “ corrected ” French revenue from 
all sources last year would nearly have balanced the Budget 
in 1918, when there was a very large deficit. This gives 
ground for hope that the Budget of 1922 will be quite 
balanced by the revenue of 1930. 

Rosert DELL. 


LE MOND OU L’ON S’ENNUIE 


T is now more than three years since the Coalition 
Government showed its zeal for the health of the 
people by changing the name of the Local Government 

Board to the “ Ministry of Health,” and thus simply in- 
augurating a new era of progress and social regeneration. 
For two years Dr. Addison directed the fortunes of the 
changed department: a year ago he was succeeded by 
Sir Alfred Mond. The Annual Report of the Ministry, 
which has just been issued, furnishes an account of the 
new regime instituted by the new Minister. It is an instruc- 
tive and in some respects an amusing document—amusing 
above all for those things which it omits to mention. 

It is surprising, for example, in a report on the Ministry’s 
activities during the past year, to find no mention at all 
of the sensational controversy which led to the gaoling 
of the majority of the Poplar Borough Council, and to read 
an account of the reorganisation of the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund, which suggests that the reforms made last 
autumn were the fruit of the Government’s own fore- 
thought, wholly unconnected with the little trouble at 
Poplar. It is amusing also to read between the lines of a 
document which makes no reference at all to Dr. Addison, 
Sir Alfred Mond’s by no means flattering opinion of his 
predecessor. And there is a delightful passage about 
housing in which the Minister first congratulates himself 
on his success in cutting down the Government’s housing 
programme, and then takes equal credit for the large number 
of houses actually built during the year under review, 
without mentioning the fact that this number is very largely 
composed of arrears of houses which ought to have been 
completed during the two previous years. He wants 
apparently not merely to have it both ways, but three 
ways at once. 

The most considerable sections of the Report, naturally, 
are concerned with housing and with the administration 
of the Poor Law. A reading of them makes it easy to under- 
stand why, almost alone among Ministers, Sir Alfred Mond 
was dear to the heart of the Geddes Committee. While 
other departments of State went on their wicked way, 
spending the public money regardless, Sir Alfred Mond 
was already busy promoting “ national economy.” Some 
of his “economies” were legitimate and necessary; but 
his methods, like those of the Geddes Committee itself, 
were apt to be indiscriminate. There is no doubt that, 
under the lax rule of Dr. Addison, private builders succeeded 
in forcing up the cost of erecting houses far beyond any 
figure that could be justified. It was right and necessary 
that costs should be brought down; but Sir Alfred Mond’s 
form of economy, which resulted practically in shutting 
down the entire housing programme, except where actual 
contracts had got past the stage at which they could be 
revoked, was, to say the least, somewhat drastic. This 
can: be seen from the fact that, when the whole programme 
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of the Government is completed, only 200,000 houses will 
have been built, whereas the lowest estimate of national 
requirements in 1918 was 500,000, and Mr. Lloyd George, 
on behalf of the Government, gave 800,000 as an actual 
minimum number. Certainly Sir Alfred Mond’s policy 
has brought about a great reduction in building costs ; 
but it can hardly be argued that this reduction could not 
have been achieved by methods less drastic. It is small 
consolation that costs should be lowered if, in the event, 
houses are not built. 

The Report makes no secret of the object with which 
this policy has been pursued. Sir Alfred Mond has not 
brought down the cost of building in order that the State 
and the local authorities may again take up the housing 
schemes which have been abandoned, but, in the words 
of the Report, “‘ in order to pave the way for the resumption 
of unsubsidised building by private enterprise.” In other 
words, the liability which the Government had definitely 
assumed is no less definitely repudiated, although it is 
clear that costs cannot possibly be reduced to a point which 
will lead to adequate housing provision without action by 
public bodies. Even in the past year, with the State 
scheme in full operation, only 100,000 houses have been 
built. Sir Alfred Mond congratulates himself that this is 
30,000 above the average annual building of working- 
class houses before the war; but he can hardly have for- 
gotten that for some years before 1914 the building industry 
was in a condition of unprecedented slump—thanks, we 
were told in those days, to Mr. Lloyd George’s raid on 
the henroosts in the Budget of 1909. Something like a 
hundred thousand houses a year are needed to make up 
the annual leeway ; but it will be many a long day before 
unassisted private enterprise provides even half that number. 


It is clear, then, that in respect of housing the policy of 
the Ministry of Health is based on a complete abandonment 
of the schemes of 1919, and that the perpetuation of worse 
than pre-war housing conditions is contemplated with 
equanimity. The same policy is plainly shown in the 
Ministry’s dealings with the question of Child Welfare. 
A popular cartoonist recently depicted Sir Alfred Mond 
as St. George gallantly striving, for economy’s sake, to 
wrest a feeding bottle from a baby’s grasp. His annual 
report records his largely successful struggle to cut down 
the work of Maternity and Child Welfare Centres, and to 
reduce the quantity of milk and other help supplied to 
nursing and expectant mothers. By rationing grants to 
local authorities, the Ministry has compelled the local 
authorities to ration the mothers and children. Whether 
or not the rise of the infant mortality rate from 80 to 83 
per thousand has any connection with this policy will 
doubtless be a matter for dispute among the experts. 


It is, however, in the sections of the Report dealing with 
Poor Law administration that the mind of the Minister of 
Health is most fully laid bare. It is animated throughout 
by the spirit of the “‘ New Poor Law ” of 1884—the spirit 
of deterrence in the granting of relief. Every expedient 
adopted by a Board of Guardians here or there to reduce, 
not the needs of the people, but the amount expended in 
relief, is recorded with approval. Accusations of extrava- 
gance are freely made; and the opinion is expressed that 
“the burden of pauperism is capable of considerable 
modification as a result of the administrative methods 
adopted.”” Some Boards of Guardians in industrial districts, 
we are told, apparently with approval, refuse all outdoor 
relief to able-bodied persons : some insist on a rigid labour 
test ; some refuse relief to all families in receipt of unem- 
ployment benefit ; some refuse to fix any scale, and deal 
with each case on its merits. Boards which adopt these 
methods, we are told, have lower percentages of their 
population in receipt of relief than others—which is hardly 
surprising ; but, it is added, there is no evidence in these 
areas of more acute distress. It may be suggested that 
this is because, in the areas where distress in greatest, it 








has been quite impossible for even the most hard-hearted 
Board of Guardians to adopt these policies. 

The Ministry of Health is also greatly exercised over the 
fact that the adoption of a “ liberal policy ” by the Guardians 
tends to dry up the stream of private charity—yet another 
reversion to the obsolete social ideas of 1884. And the same 
idea evidently lies behind the phrases in which the granting 
of relief ‘“ without tests and on the basis of published 
scales ” is described and deplored as “a breach with the 
traditions of the past.” With all his efforts, however, Sir 
Alfred Mond has been unable to prevent the number of 
persons in receipt of relief from rising to a million and a 
half at the beginning of April last—the end of the year 
under review—or the amount of Poor Law rates from rising 
to nearly thirty-six million pounds as against twelve millions 
before the war. 

There is much more in the Report before us to which 
exception might be taken, but enough has been said to 
indicate clearly the character of Sir Alfred Mond’s admin- 
istration. The Poor Law, condemned by one Commission 
or Committee after another, not merely goes upon its way, 
but is being dragged back towards those methods and policies, 
dating from a century ago, which have been most strongly 
and universally condemned. Sir Alfred Mond is certainly 
saving money, and his department is probably spending 
far less than it would spend under any other Minister. 
But at what cost is this money being saved? At the cost 
of perpetuating insanitary housing conditions and over- 
crowding, at the cost of refusing milk to the nursing mother, 
at the cost of reintroducing the whole policy of deterrence 
into Poor Law administration. The Report before us 
sheds tears over the demoralisation and deterioration which 
result from the receipt of doles. We do not dispute that 
doles are bad, and may easily demoralise the recipient, 
but the demoralisation and deterioration which result from 
inadequate doles are far worse than the results of doles 
which enable the recipients to maintain at least a minimum 
standard of civilised life. Moreover, is it not a mockery 
for a Government which fails to take even the most obvious 
steps to provide work to complain that doles are demoralis- 
ing? The complacency with which Sir Alfred Mond’s 
department makes the charge is a measure of its failure 
to grasp the essentials of its function. Under his control, 
the Ministry of Health, founded ostensibly in order to break 
away from the old, bad Poor Law traditions, is, in fact, not 
only perpetuating the worst features of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, but actively putting the financial screw on the 
local authorities in order to force them to follow its lead. 
And the local authorities, left to struggle with burdens too 
great for their resources, pass all the time more fully under 
the control of the Ministry—that is, under the blighting 
influence of Sir Alfred Mond’s conception of “ national 


economy.” 


BAVARIA VERSUS GERMANY 
W HEN a manis thoroughly ill his oldest sores begin to 


smart anew. Consumptive Germany suffers now 

this experience. The Bavarian wound on its body, 
which seemed to have closed before the war, has broken 
open again. The government of the greatest State except 
Prussia in the Reich refuses solemnly to submit to the 
legislation of Berlin, and is backed in its resistance by a 
majority of its Diet consisting of conservatives, clericals and 
reactionaries of many different shades. 

This crisis is, of course, only the final stage of a long 
development. The antipathy of Bavaria towards Prussia 
and everything Prussian belongs to the time-honoured tra- 
ditions of the beautiful country on the borders of the Alps. 
It is well known how small, in 1870, was the enthusiasm of 
Bavaria for the alliance with Prussia. It needed all 
Bismarck’s diplomatic art to obtain the co-operation 
necessary for his plans, It is said that not before an entire 
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French regiment of artillery with guns and all appurtenances, 
that had been captured in one of the early battles, had been 
marched through the “ Brienner Strasse” in Munich was 
the resistance of the anti-Prussian elements in Bavaria 
definitely broken. Bismarck understood something of the 
magic spell military triumphs have for the politically un- 
educated masses ; but, unfortunately, it is a spell that does 
not last. Neither do the military triumphs. 


Towards the end of the world-war a growing antagonism 
between north and south was already making itself felt 
occasionally. The revolution, however, seemed at first to 
bridge the gulf. The Wittelsbachs had to go like the 
Hohenzollerns. They, too, had in the last phase of their 
sovereignty been guilty of grave offences against the salus 
publica. The mad ambition to be a “ perpetuated enlarger 
of the empire ” was by no means restricted to the bearer of 
the Imperial Crown. Still, the relation of the dynasty to the 
people was not at all the same as existed elsewhere, especially 
in Prussia. The Bavarian kings had for generations desired 
to excel above all in the works of peace. Ludwig the First 
said: “I shall make a town out of Munich such that he 
shall not know Germany who has not seen Munich.” His 
successors followed his example. The beautiful architecture 
of the Bavarian capital bears witness that they came very 
near reaching their aim. Military glory disappears, beautiful 
buildings remain. But the dynasty found more ways than 
this of winning the heart of the people. They patronised 
Art; they surrounded themselves with the élite of the 
scholars of their country ; they took part in the popular and 
rural festivities and kept company with simple people as 
openly as with the aristocracy. These democratic ways 
exerted a great charm upon those parts of the population 
whose occupation induces a conservative conception of life. 
These people have submitted to the new Republican order of 
things, it is true, but grudgingly. At heart they have re- 
mained stout Monarchists. In the Reichstag lately a 
Bavarian deputy stated that not more than twenty out of 
every hundred Bavarians are Republicans. This undoubtedly 
is an exaggeration, but the percentage of Monarchists in 
Bavaria is astonishingly high. 


The political leadership of these Monarchical groups is in 
the hands of a particularist and narrow-minded clergy. 
Conservative and clerical influences predominate to such an 
extent that Munich long since has become the chief strong- 
hold of reaction in Germany. The most shady and doubtful 
elements from the extreme Right Wing have found shelter in 
an atmosphere where the progressive politics of the Reichstag 
are—to use the words of the Bavarian Prime Minister— 
looked upon as “ concessions to Asiatic Bolshevism.” When 
the case of the attempt on the life of Maximilian Harden was 
inquired into, it was found that the criminals had acted 
according to instructions which they had received anony- 
mously. The letter in question contained the sentence : 
“ When the deed is performed, there will be a prospect for 
both performers, if they should care for it, of an appointment 
in the Bavarian State service, through mediators.” 


Now, although there can be no doubt that this sort of 
commission—which reminds one somewhat of passages in 
Richard the Third—goes neither directly nor indirectly back 
to the initiative of regular Bavarian officials, it is charac- 
teristic of the reputation which the Bavarian administration 
has acquired amongst its irresponsible adherents. Their 
influence in the Press is one of those dangerous forces against 
which the new legislation is directed. There is no doubt 
that the antagonism between Berlin and Munich would 
never have become so great if such irresponsible elements 
had not been at work constantly adding fuel to the fire. It 
suffices to notice the satisfaction of the conservative papers 
in the face of the difficulties of the Republican government 
to see which way the wind blows. Their work is facilitated 
by the economic difficulties which in Bavaria, as elsewhere 
in Germany, are played off against the Republic. One of the 
Bavarian papers which represents the anti-Berlin movement 





most definitely, the Miesbacher Anzeiger, writes with re- 
freshing naiveté: “* Who can support the Republic if a 
quart of beer costs twelve marks?” Other papers discuss 
the question of how much cheaper the cost of living would 
be if no cartload of hay and no sackful of corn were allowed 
to pass out over the Bavarian frontier—if it were possible, 
that is, to reserve all the food produced in Bavaria for the 
country itself. The continual rise of postage and transport 
costs is explained as a consequence of the transfer of post 
and railway services to the Reich, and the hope is expressed 
of getting them back again into the possession of Bavaria. 

All this, of course, only represents one side of the question. 
The development of Bavaria is to a large extent only due 
to its belonging to the Reich. Bavarian industry could 
never have reached its present level without complete 
freedom to obtain iron and coal from other parts of the 
Reich. It never had more than cne-seventh of the coal it 
needed. The great electrical generating stations, which it 
has just created in order to utilise the enormous sources of 
energy which it possesses in its mountain waters, will change 
this relation, it is true, but they will not make Bavaria alto- 
gether independent of coal-supply from “abroad.” In 
recent years, however, we have seen that economic con- 
siderations of this sort do not decide political issues. The 
only thing that counts is earnestness and unanimity of 
political conviction. But, fortunately for Germany, neither 
the one nor the other is imposing. Foreign observers who 
regard Bavaria’s action as the first well-considered and 
conscious step towards a separation from the Reich are 
certainly mistaken. It is nothing of the sort. It is simply 
a somewhat childish attempt to force the Reich to allow it 
a special position within its boundaries—which the Reich 
cannot allow. To talk of Bavaria being tyrannised over 
by “ Berlin ” at a time when the government of the Reich 
is to a large extent in the hands of non-Prussians is mere 
silliness. Moreover, it is reassuring to know that the 
feeling in North Bavaria, in the Palatinate and also in the 
town councils of the great towns is very strong against the 
Munich government. The politically more advanced parts 
of the country, especially Franken (with Niirnberg) would 
certainly not allow Bavaria to secede from the Reich 
without themselves first seceding from Bavaria. 

The whole affair, however, whatever its end may be, 
remains a sorry token of the lack of the most ordinary 
political discipline. Its effect on the onlooker is the more 
depressing in that it occurs a month after the Leoprechting 
trial, in which before the Munich law courts ample docu- 
mentary evidence was produced to prove that the French 
chargé d’affaires accredited to the Bavarian government, 
M. Dard, is spending Jarge sums in Bavaria with the object 
of bribing people to support the policy of the French Govern- 
ment—which aims at a violent separation of southern from 
northern Germany. Usually, when husband and wife 
quarrel in the presence of a stranger (especially one who is 
interested in the dissolution of the partnership) divorce is 
near at hand. But there are cases where such an inter- 
pretation presupposes more tact and discretion than the 
principals actually possess. This is such a case. 

Levin L, Scuvckine. 


BEAVER 


OTHING could more effectively demonstrate the 
N confused state of the civilised world at the present 
moment than the fact that while the inhabitants 

of England are playing (or supposed to be playing) Beaver, 
the male inhabitants of Sacramento were ordered a few 
months ago to grow beards on pain of being fined half-a- 
dollar a day. Thus are beards turned into sport in 
one patch of the planet while they are publicly reverenced 
in another. In this respect the people of Sacramento 


rather than the people of England are followers of the 
To play Beaver is to put oneself on a 


ancient tradition. 
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level with the children who cried ‘‘ Go up, thou baldhead ! 
to Elisha, for to laugh at a superfluity of hairs on the chin 
is as bad as to laugh at the want of them on the top of the 
head. Apart from this, a nation that owes so much to the 
Old Testament should treat beards with respect. The 
Jew has always put beards in their right place, which is 
on human chins. To neglect the beard in Old Testament 
times was regarded as a sign of madness, and right through 
the centuries eminent Jews have held that to remove the 
beard was a sin, seeing that God originally gave man a 
beard in order to distinguish him from woman. Heretics 
again and again revolted in favour of the clip or the clean 
shave, but the Cabalists returned to sanity with the pro- 
clamation that even to shorten the beard with scissors 
was a great sin, and it was said of their master, Isaac 
Luria, that so scrupulous was he in the care of his beard 
that he even kept his hands from it “‘ lest the contact should 
cause any hairs to drop from it.” Judaism was again and 
again cloven asunder by the dispute about beards. One 
ribald anti-Beaver summed up the case against beards 
in the epigram : 
If men be judged wise by their beards and their girth, 
Then goats were the wisest of creatures on earth. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia tells us how, in the seventeenth 
century, the Jews in Germany and Italy began to circumvent 
the prohibition of shaving by “removing the beard by 
means of pumice-stone or chemical agents, which left the 
face smooth as if shaven.” Since that time the Jewish 
laity seem to have become more and more lax in the matter 
of growing beards. And we can hardly blame them if the 
Talmudical saying which suggests that you can tell a man’s 
character by his beard is true. ‘A thin-bearded man is 
cunning,” says the proverb, “ a thick-bearded one is a fool ; 
but nobody can do any harm to a man with a parted 
beard.” 

Christians, unfortunately, have been divided even more 
seriously than the Jews on the question of beards. It 
was “one of the great subjects of reproach” on the part 
of the Greek Church, we are told, that the Romish clergy 
did not let their beards grow, though a leading theologian 
pointed out that it was absurd to get excited over a matter 
that had little to do with salvation and barbae detonsio aut 
conservatio. Rome, however, was so vehemently opposed 
to the wearing of beards that in 1119 clergy who let their 
hair and beards grow were threatened with excommunication, 
while the mystically-minded Durandus explained, according 
to The Catholic Encyclopedia, that “length of hair is 
symbolical of the multitude of sins. Hence clerics are 
directed to shave their beards ; for the cutting of the hair 
of the beard, which is said to be nourished by the super- 
fluous humours of the stomach, denotes that we ought to 
cut away the vices of sins which are a superfluous growth 
in us. Hence we shave our beards that we may seem 
purified by innocence and humility, and that we may be 
like the angels who remain always in the bloom of youth.” 
Even so the instinct for growing beards remained so strong 
that several of the Popes themselves succumbed to it, 
and it was only as recently as 1865 that the Pope had to 
reprimand some of the clergy of Bavaria for attempting 
to reintroduce the fashion of wearing beards. The story 
that he rebuked them in the words, “ Non Beaveria sed 
Bavaria,” is understood to be apocryphal. 

England, above all other nations, should be slow to 
speak disrespectfully of beards. The greatest age of 
English history was an age of beards. In the spacious 
days of Elizabeth the beards were as spacious as the days. 
Shakespeare wore a beard, and, if he were alive to-day, 
undergraduates would be looking over his garden wall at 
Stratford and shouting “ Beaver!” Had not one of the 
Queen’s agents abroad a beard five feet long? Yet so 
degenerate had England become by the end of the eighteenth 
century that Lord Rokeby’s growing a beard was regarded 
as evidence that he was mad, and it was said that he was 





the only peer in the country who did not shave. In the 
nineteenth century a revival of literature was followed by a 
revival of beards, and the reign of Queen Victoria was as 
prolific of bearded men of letters and bearded artists as 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth had been. It is strange that 
queens and beards should thus go together. Queen Anne 
alone seems to have ruled over men of genius who grew no 
beards. It would be worth some statistician’s while to go 
through the great names of English literature and compare 
the amount of genius that has gone bearded with the amount 
of genius that has gone clean-shaven. The beardless, 
we fancy, would be in a numerical majority, but we can 
estimate the weight of genius on the other side when we 
remember that Chaucer, Shakespeare, Bacon, Spenser, 
Dickens, Carlyle, Ruskin, Browning, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, Meredith, Morris, and Mr. Shaw have all worn 
beards, while Matthew Arnold wore whiskers. The 
great ages of prose are the ages in which men shave. 
The great ages of poetry are those in which they allow 
their beards to grow. Thus, as we should have expected, 
the lawyers, who are of all men the most prosaic, are the 
least given to wearing beards. It was even a rule of the 
society of Lincoln’s Inn for a time in the sixteenth century 
that anyone who appeared at their mess wearing a beard 
should be fined and expelled. How many barristers are 
there to-day who would dare to assume either the prophet’s 
or the poet’s beard ? One is amazed at the vanity of human 
beings who will thus expose their features to the general 
view when nature has provided so easy a means of dis- 
guising them. It is not even that they get any pleasure 
from shaving. There is no operation more tedious, quite 
apart from the danger of being infected with anthrax from 
the shaving-brush. As for being shaved by a barber, that, 
too, has its perils. The present writer remembers being 
shaved during a thunderstorm by a little French barber 
who leaped three feet into the air at every flash of lightning, 
and brought the razor down On one’s throat like a guillotine 
in his unsteady hand. On another occasion the barber 
was tipsy, and by the time he had covered all one side of 
one’s face with duelling-marks one had to beg him to desist, 
and went out into the world shaven (more or less) on the 
right side of the face, and with a stubble of beard on the 
left. It is strange what perils men will face merely in 
order not to look different from their neighbours, whom, 
Heaven knows, there is no reason why any sane man should 
wish to resemble. It may be that most men do not care 
how they look, so long as they do not look ridiculous, and 
their conception of looking ridiculous is that they should 
look different from everybody else. It is less than a century 
since an English printer was driven into writing a pamphlet 
in defence of his beard. The convention of one age is the 
laughing-stock of the next. In regard to shaving, the 
view of the conventionalists is that it does not much matter 
whether we shave or grow beards provided we all shave 
or grow beards at the same time, and ninety-nine men out 
of a hundred are conventionalists. 

Despite all the perils of the shaving-brush, and the still 
greater perils of the barber’s shop, it seems to us likely 
that Englishmen will continue to shave till a queen sits on 
the throne again. They will shave in greater numbers 
than ever, as soon as the game of Beaver passes out of the 
comparatively narrow circle of University men and spreads 
to taxi-drivers, "bus-conductors, and newsboys. Life will 
become intolerable for a bearded man when children rise 
up out of the pavement at every step and surround 
him with loud shouts of “ Beaver!” Anyone who has 
ever worn his hair half-an-inch longer than a Christian should 
must remember how even the emptiest street could echo, 
as with the horns of elfland faintly blowing, with the 
silver whistled notes that represent “‘ Get your hair cut !” 
The English are supposed to be individualists, but they are 
not individualists when it comes to growing long hair or a 
beard. The universal whistling of “ Get your hair cut!” 
was one of the minor persecutions of the nineteenth century. 
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You could enjoy being whistled at only if you had a taste 
for being a minor martyr. As a good many young men had, 
as a matter of fact, grown their hair long in a spirit of chal- 
lenge they did get some amusement when every passing 
*bus-driver emitted a solemn and bourgeois whistle at them. 
Men do not, however, grow beards as a challenge. They 

ow them, as a rule, for purposes of concealment, and, 
when their efforts at concealment only serve to bring them 
into the limelight, they will be compelled either to emigrate 
to a free country or to retire into the obscurity of a clean 
shave. 

It is to be hoped that some expert will leave for future 
generations a record of the rules of this amazing game of 
Beaver. It is played, we understand, by two persons, and 
the points are scored as in tennis. Whichever of the two 
first cries ‘‘ Beaver!” as a beard heaves into sight, scores. 
At sight of a white beard, one cries, “ Polar beaver!” 
which counts a game. At sight of a royal beard, the 
proper call is “ Royal beaver!” which counts, not only as 
game, but as sett and match. There is a story—of course, 
untrue—of a Cambridge function at which, on the entrance of 
a royal figure wearing a beard, the entire audience of under- 
graduates rose to their feet with a shout of “ Royal beaver ! 
Game, sett, match!” There are, we believe, still other 
variations of the game, and, no doubt, in time it will become 
as elaborate in its niceties as poker. Whatever its future, 
however, we feel sure that it will remain a purely English 
game. It is a game that could only be played by a race of 
men who could keep their faces straight. Foreigners are 
too excitable. They would come to blows. Beards would 
be plucked, and hair pulled in revenge. Englishmen can 
play the game, however, with calm faces and without 
moving a muscle even in a smile. The bearded man knows 
that he is under observation, but so guileless, so impassive, 
are the faces of those whom he meets that he never knows 
by whom he is being observed. He feels as if he were 
being shadowed by a secret society, so polite, so grave, is 
every face he sees. Beaver, indeed, is the most secret of 
games. So quietly is the whole thing done that thousands 
of Londoners have never once heard the cry of “ Beaver! ” 
in a public place, though the game may be in progress all 
round them. It is said to be in full swing at Church Parade 
on Sundays, but, if you mix in the crowd at Church Parade, 
you will listen for even a whisper of the word in vain. 

Elderly people say that it is a silly game, and that is true 
enough. On the other hand, it is a silly game in the English 
tradition of silliness. Swift and Harley, when driving out 
together, used to play a similar game with cats. The first 
of them who saw a cat and cried, “ There’s a cat ! ” scored. 
It may be that all games are silly. But then, so are human 
beings. This does not happen to be the planet into which 
the wiser choose to be born. 


Correspondence 
FREE TRADE AND TARIFFS 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTEsMAN,. 

Str,—I trusted that, in spite of the holiday season, some abler 
pen than mine would have dealt with your attack upon Free 
Trade in “ Gloves, Cattle and Free Trade” (issue July 29th), 
but as this has not been forthcoming I write this short letter, 
which may serve to contrast two differing attitudes of mind, 
even when the reply is given by an advocate who is not a K.C. 

Your statement is, “ In theory, indeed, we incline towards 
Protection, though as a matter of practical expediency, in the 
conditions obtaining at present in this country, and indeed 
throughout the world, we believe that Free Trade is the wiser 
policy.” It is surely a curious twist in the writer’s brain which 
enables him afterwards to write, “The principle of Free Trade 
‘8 simple, and, on the premises usually assumed by abstract 
economists, it seems unanswerable.” 

_ May I state the case for the other side as follows? We believe 
in Free Trade in theory and in practice, though, as a matter of 
Practical, opportunist policy (for instance, the stabilising of 
_ industrial prosperity,” as you suggest) in the conditions obtain- 
ing at present in this country, and indeed throughout the world, 








we believe that modifications in the direction of continuing some 
present tariff regulation may be temporarily necessary—to be 
abolished as man becomes really civilised. We agree, then, 
with the writer’s argumentative premises as stated in the middle 
of the article, and dissent from his conclusions as stated near 
the beginning. 

The fact is that this writer looks forward to a continual Trade 
War between nations as the normal condition of international 
politics. Or, if not, then he bases his argument on the outworn 
aphorism of a long passed away militarily-built empire, viz., 
Si vis pacem para bellum. With either of these two views we 
join issue. We do not believe that “the peace ” was best kept 
when men carried swords, nor is best kept to-day, when they 
carry revolvers, i.e., that the wasteful and uneconomic machinery 
of tariffs and protection is not, eventually, the best practical 
method of either national or international economy. Aiming 
at the freedom of the individual and the freedom of the nation, 
within the limits imposed by the freedom of other individuals 
and nations, we work for the removing of all fetters imposed by 
distrust and greed, pari passu with the encouraging of trust 
and generosity, in nations as in individuals, and the making of 
the world worthy of democracy. 

I could bring forward many arguments culled from the details 
of the article illustrating several practical points, but on account 
of space three must suffice : (1) Yourown against two particular 
“ protections ” valid against “ protection” in general. Critics 
of the Government, who proceed on the simple assumption that 
**such questions can be settled with reference solely to the best 
interests of the country (italics mine), have very little understanding 
of the complex tangle of claims and interests which a truly 
modern statesman has to satisfy.” A “New Statesman,” 
apparently. Further comment and elaboration are needless. 
(2) When Germany became a large empire she abolished inter- 
State tariffs, as most of the civilised nations and empires to-day 
have found it convenient to do. (3) Far-flung, yet self-contained, 
empires like the U.S.A., militant empires like Germany, young 
self-making communities like Canada and Australia have found 
it possible, pushed on by jealousy and fear, to burden themselves 
with tariff arms without perhaps suffering too much as the world 
is to-day. But whether America gains by her “ Protection” I 
would ask you to test by her shipbuilding and shipowning 
position at the present moment, as compared with Great Britain, 
in spite of the tremendous and unlooked-for spurt given her by 
the German submarine menace and its consequences. 

Perhaps, after all then, there is more in Freedom of Trade 
(as in other freedoms) than is dreamt of in your writer's philosophy. 
—Yours, etc., HusBert B. MatrHews. 


[With regard to the phrase of ours which Mr. Matthews has 
italicised we can only apologise for not having made the ironic 
intention of the sentence sufficiently clear. On the general 
issue Mr. Matthews’ letter adequately expresses precisely that 
conception of Free Trade which we sought to combat. He 
regards the question of Free Trade versus Protection as a moral 
issue ; we regard it as a purely economic one. The idea that 
there is any connection between Free Trade and Peace, or between 
Protection and War,seems to us purely fictitious—as equally is 
the idea that Tariffs are founded on distrust and jealousy and 
greed. If a Tariff is a weapon of war, it is surely the view of 
Free Traders that Free Trade is an even more efficient weapon 
in that same war. Does Mr. Matthews seriously suggest that if 
all Tariffs were abolished international trade competition—or 
“trade war,” as he prefers to call it—would come to an end ? 
We find it hard to believe that he has really thought out his own 
case. That is our main objection to the question being presented 
as a moral issue—that it tends to involve the substitution of 
prejudice for thought.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE FORTUNE OF THE VANQUISHED 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMaANn. 

Sir,—The plausible defence of his policy with regard to 
“‘ reparations ” and war debts contained in the Prime Minister's 
speech in Parliament yesterday was unkindly torpedoed by the 
remark of Sir Godfrey Collins, summing up the results of that 
policy to date. But the Prime Minister is looking ahead; he 
views with alarm the prospect of being face to face in a few 
years’ time with a Germany that has got rid of all its internal 
and most of its external debt, and, with industrial plant unim- 
paired and industrial organisation perfected, ready to beat us, 
burdened with our debt of 8,000 millions, in all the markets of 
the world ! 

But if Germany can profit so greatly by her debts being wiped 
out by the fall of the mark, surely it is open for Britain to attain 
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the same advantage by the same means. Logic declares that 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander! And this 
suggests the reflection that it may be more wholesome for a 
nation to be defeated in war than to be victorious. Defeated 
Germany has got rid of its internal debts and of its imperialist 
government—a good riddance in both cases surely. Britain, 
victorious, is still saddled with both. Could we not manage to 
shuffle off these burdens without having to be defeated in a 
new war ?—Yours, etc., CRITIC. 
August 8rd. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

S1r,—Lord Balfour in his Note says the country is suffering 
from an unparalleled burden of taxation and an immense 
diminution in national wealth. He also states that we raised 
the necessary money mainly by internal borrowing and war 
taxation. ' 

In THe New Statesman for July 29th are given certain 
statistics on the authority of a statement made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the House of Commons on May 23rd last. 
These statistics give the number of individuals with incomes 
from £5,000 to £100,000 in 1913-14 before the war and in 1920-21 
after the war. The number in 1913-14 was 14,008, the number 
in 1920-21 was 72,385. The war resulted in the increase of the 
income of roughly 50,000 individuals. The increase of the 
number of those with incomes of £5,000 to £10,000 was from 
9,020 to 46,886. Even for this class the increase of incomes 
was well over £250,000,000 a year. The gross income for all 
the classes is far more. 

Is it not, then, apparent that the national wealth has been 
little affected ? That what has taken place is simply that the 
nation has borrowed money from certain individuals who are 
part of the nation? Neglecting the debt to America, does not 
the nation now pay to certain individuals, who are part of the 
nation, £350,000,000 a year more than it did before the war ? 
Do we not find this fact established by the statistics given ? 

The result would appear to be, in great measure, merely a 
change in the incomes of the individuals who, collectively, form 
the nation. The few have larger incomes, the many have 
smaller incomes.—Yours, etc., F. C. CoNnsTaBLe. 


CRITICS AND “BEST-SELLERS ” 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Opinion varies widely on the value of the professional 
newspaper review as a means of raising the low standard of 
contemporary fiction. It is at least agreed upon its other func- 
tions. It may, or may not, be found helpful by the artist with 
whose work it deals ; it will only be interesting to the two-novel- 
a-year author and his publisher in so far as it is quotable. It 
must appeal primarily to the prospective reader as an expert 
opinion on the book in question, firstly as a work of art, and 
secondly as a means of diversion. 

The natural home of the review in this sense is that section 
of the weekly press which has won for itself a deserved reputation 
for both sincerity and acumen ; it is therefore the more distressing 
to find in the present number of your paper a specimen which 
cannot seriously be thought to perform any of the functions I 
have mentioned satisfactorily. 

Mr. Hutchinson has, I understand, committed the unforgivable 
sin of becoming a “ best-seller” ; he has sunk from the proud 
level of single editions and succés d’estime to the praise of the 
vulgar, and cheap reprints of Dickens and Miss Dell. How hard 
for the rich man to enter the needle’s eye of Grub Street approval ! 
The jaundiced bitterness of E. V. K.’s 750 words of not very 
skilful satire left me in the same position as before I read it— 
undecided whether to buy or read This Freedom, undecided 
even as to whether E. V. K. thought it a good or a bad book : 
Victoria Redux—could there be a higher compliment ? However, 
I am now too discouraged to read it. That, perhaps, was what 
E. V. K. wanted.—Yours, etc., Bastt Murray. 

Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 

August 5th. 

[Mr. Murray's is surely a strange complaint. If he did not 
gather from the article whether E. V. K. thought This Freedom 
a good or a bad book, we think he may safely be recommended 
both to buy and to read it. The point about “ best-sellers ” 
is not that they arouse “ jaundiced bitterness ” in Grub Street, 
but that, in certain cases, by the very fact of their huge sales 
they invite from the serious reviewer an attention which, had 
they been of the single-edition class, they would not have received 
at all.—Eb. N.S.] 





CONGREVE AND MOLIERE 


To the Editor of Tut New StatTzsMan. 

Sir,—It is delightful of Mr. Brough not to be “ too sorry for 
me to show me up”; especially as showing me up seems to 
consist merely in giving his own opinions, which happen not 
to be mine.—Yours, etc., CiivE BELL. 


Miscellany 


LOUIS XI. AND CHARLES THE 
BOLD 


II. 


N the first light of a very cold morning King Louis XI. 

I rode out with half a dozen familiars. He was helped, 

with difficulty, not on to a horse but on to a mule, 

His long, thin, somewhat deformed legs with difficulty held 

the saddle, and he stooped forward gracelessly as he rode, 

No one could have told him from a chance traveller of the 

poorer sort. He was in grey as always, a thick, coarse 

cloth, and on his head a rough, pointed hat, with a leaden 

medal stuck in the band of it, and on the medal stamped 
an image of Our Lady. 

He rode out over the drawbridge toward Tours, in the 
bitterly cold mist as the day broadened. One hundred 
yards and more behind came the archers and the drivers of 
the wagons, for he had begun a journey. 

The King, and his little group of attendants halted for 
twenty minutes in the town for Mass. As he came out of 


. Mass, he turned to the first poor inn of the market square, 


and ate the first short meal of the day, while the innkeeper 
and the serving-maid watched him in terror, and the passers- 
by in the street huddled at corners, catching glimpses of 
him through the thick, small panes of the window. 

And all during that meal he talked, and talked, garrulously, 
to his companions upon every point of his policy—upon the 
place they should visit; upon the chances of meeting he 
whom he had to meet ; upon all things. 

They took the road again like a little company of poor 
pilgrims ; they followed up the Loire. There was a place 
where the road, damp with melting snow, but now lit by 
a pale morning sun, passed through a deep wood along the 
river bank, and there stood a hut, which the foresters used. 
The King halted, dismounted, and entered with but one 
companion. The rest stood without. 

They had not long to wait. Another small group ap- 
proached from the west, but these were splashed with mud, 
broken with fatigue, their fine horses hardly carrying them, 
and stumbling as they went. One of them was half in 
armour, and seemed to be their chief. He scrambled down 
stiffly from his beast, almost falling as he did so, entered the 
hut, and knelt before the King. 

The King raised him; but before he could tell his great 
news, Louis deluged him with yet another river of talk. 
How were the ways? What had he met ? Had he passed 
through Bar or had he come round north through Argonne ? 
Had he heard what the common people were saying in either 
place ? 

Twice the newcomer attempted to tell his news, and twice 
he was swamped again by that ceaseless flood of half- 
constructed words. At last he had his moment, and he took 
it to tell in three phrases the enormous thing which he had 
carried in silence through that night and through four 
desperate marches before. 

Charles the Bold was dead. Nancy was relieved. Lor- 
raine was master of his own again. The imagined new 
State was in ruins. Louis took up the ceaseless chatter 
again, patting the hand of his messenger as he did so, and 
smiling a thin, but contented smile. 
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His work was accomplished. His great scheme was 
fulfilled, and yet such a moment led him to nothing more 
solemn than an endless cataract of words—save for one 
moment when he fell again upon his knees on the earth floor 
of that hut, and prayed as fervently as though he had been 
alone. He rose again to question and re-question, and to 
make his comments. He was exhausted before he was 
silent. 


Meanwhile, far off in Lorraine the battle had been brought 
to its conclusion and the great Duke was dead. 

It was upon Sunday, January 5th, 1477, that René of 
Lorraine, coming out from his Mass in the Abbey Church 
of St. Nicholas, had ordered his armies; some few of the 
Lords of the Barrois, some few more from the Charollais, 
some from the Jura were there. But the great mass of 
his rank and file were a hubbub of German talk from the 
Alsatian towns and from the Swiss mountains—10,000 of 
them. 

They had not far to go. Nancy was but a short two 
hours’ march away, and there before his capital (which was 
starving, and on the edge of surrender), Lorraine knew that 
the way was barred by the army of Charles. 

It had been freezing cold, but there was now half a thaw. 
The ice on the Meurthe (to the right of the road as the long 
column went westward up the bank) was still continuous, 
but thin and slushy. The great masses of snow round 
about were melting. It was somewhat before noon that 
they saw drawn up in rank upon slightly rising ground 
before them, the host of Charles, and in the distance behind 
them, two miles away, the spires of the beleaguered city. 

From a wood upon his right to the west down to the 
river Meurthe upon his left, Charles had drawn his line, 
with his guns commanding the road whereby the columns 
of Lorraine should advance. Fine snow began to fall, 
and under the veil of that cloud Lorraine detached a mass 
of his Swiss to follow round secretly by the hollow lane 
along the woodside. So they came up, unperceived, upon 
the flank of the Burgundians. 

But those Burgundians, Charles’s men, stood in rank 
awaiting the shock upon their front, ignorant of the turning 
column. They were but 5,000 all told, and against them 
were two men to their one. They knew not that half their 
enemies had thus been detached secretly to outflank. Still 
they stood, confident in the strength of their position, 
waiting for the heavy-armed Knights of Lorraine to charge. 

Even as they so stood, the Burgundians heard something 
which no troops can support—the sound of attack behind 
their line. 

_It was the custom of the Swiss to sound their horns three 
times just before they struck, and that loud, unexpected 
challenge came where none thought soldiers to be, far off 
and behind them to their right from the woodside. 

_ It was in vain that Charles attempted to convert his 
line to the right, to face that sudden danger. It was in vain 
that he called for the guns to be dragged round and faced 
westward to the wood and the Swiss. All came too late, 
for all was confusion, and already his line was dissolving. 
Upon such a beginning of chaos Lorraine, from the front, 
charged, and with that the Burgundian troops became a 
mob, and the action, hardly begun, turned at once into a 
slaughter. 

Charles’s cavalry upon the left near the river cut itself 
out to the water, losing heavily, the horses stamping 
through the thin ice, and a remnant escaping by the ford. 

Round the great Duke himself a devoted centre rallied, 
half of them of his nobility, but it could not stand; it was 
forced back in the general flood, and all the two miles of 
ground that afternoon (the snow had ceased and the sun 
shone upon the carnage) was filled with a confused mass of 
massacre, and of flight. The Swiss and the Germans and 
the French Lords of the Barrois pressed on into the midst 
of the broken herd, right up to the walls of the town. 








A mile from the Gates there ran a brook—the Brook of 
St. John. There in the hurly-burly Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, parried right and left desperately, his 
lords about him, and in their midst were the enemy, a-horse 
and a-foot, the long halberds of the Swiss, the thrusting 
pikes, and the swing of swords. 

None knew the great Duke Charles in such a confusion. 
They saw his rich armour, but they had no other sign; for 
the golden lion of Burgundy upon his helm had fallen even 
before the battle; and he himself, as he saw the crest 
tumble on his saddle bow, all those hours before, had 
muttered, “ An omen—Signum Dei!” 

So that man, unknown to the enemy, fought hard with 
his visor down. A thrust took him in the left thigh, another 
in the back. As he reeled he cried “ Bourgoyne!” but 
one Claude, the Lord of Bauzemont, who was fighting there 
for Lorraine, hearing that cry, thrust a lance at him, not 
knowing whom he struck. The helm and its visor shattered. 
The face of the great Duke was open from ear to chin, and 
he went down. None knew who had so fallen, for all the 
nobles about him also were destroyed, and that was the end 
of Charles the Bold. 


The press of the conquerors rushed up to the City Gate— 
the Gate of St. Nicholas. The starving people ran to 
cheer ; the garrison let down the bridge beyond the town ; 
the last remnants of Charles’s force were massacred at the 
Bridge of Bouxieres. 

The wintry sun was setting. The frost had its hold 
again upon all the fields. The Duke of Lorraine held festival 
that night: back in his own city, and all his people eating 
again and drinking and rejoicing in victory. 

But one thing checked his triumph. Whither had Charles 
gone ? Was he in Metz, or fled perhaps into the Germanies, 
or among his own people in the Low Countries ? 

All the next day, Twelfth Day, the Feast of the Kings, 
they searched the battlefield—heaps of naked bodies stripped 
by the spoilers—but none could say that they had found 
the Great Duke. That evening, as Lorraine rode back into 
Nancy, despondent and fearful, a captain brought to him 
a young page, one of the Colonnas of Rome, and said to 
him, “* This lad knew the Great Duke.” 

So next morning, Tuesday, January 7th, very early, 
they went out among the bodies in the snow, and the Italian 
boy would say first of one, then of another, “ It is not he 

It is not he.” And with him also went one who had 
been a maid in the service of Charles. Then, at last, they 
came to the strong body, lying all wounds, with its dreadful 
gashed face, and the mass of thick, black hair against the 
snow, and the Italian’ page cried, “‘ That is the Duke!” 
and the servant knelt down crying and sobbing. And they 
heard her say, ““ Ha! Burgundy, my lord! my lord!” 

René of Lorraine had that famous body lifted with rever- 
ence and wrapped in a linen shroud and carried with pomp 
into Nancy. 


Thenceforward, with whatever vicissitude of come and 
go, the Rhine was recovered for the Gauls. 
HiiarkeE BExLoc. 


EL GRECO AND THE PRINCIPLE 


OF DISTORTION 


r | SHE cult of El Greco is part of the modern artist’s 
fight against the camera—a fight which has been 
in progress for half a century and is still undecided. 

It is now many years since the artist was forced to recognise 

that he no longer had the monopoly of representational 

power, that he could no longer piay the magician by a 

display of accurate registration of textures, form or move- 

ment, that there was, in fact, a competitor in the field 
who must be either vanquished in fair fight or cold- 
shouldered from the painters’ preserves. 
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The Impressionists tried the first method; they con- 
centrated their energies on representing the appearance 
of things in light and movement (as opposed to the 
delineation of their specific structure and local colour), 
they forced themselves, that is, to see with the eyes of the 
camera, and to compete with it. But competition was found 
to be useless. The Kodak could “ snap ” far faster and far 
more accurately than the most gifted Impressionist painter 
ever born. 

The artists then reacted in the opposite direction and 
affected to despise their rival. ‘ Avoid the photographic ” 
was their slogan—a negative ideal which, just because it 
was negative, was doomed to failure from the outset. 
Endless confusion resulted and endless dissipation of effort, 
until some clear-brained pioneers determined to dower 
modern art with a positive xsthetic creed which would 
restore the artist his lost confidence, and provide him with 
a function and a raison d’étre which would neither compete 
with nor deny the function and the raison d’étre of the camera. 

The creed has been gradually evolved and developed, 
and it is far from complete to-day. But its basis is clear. 
It rests on a conception of art as a thing sui generis, existing 
outside and independent of artists and works of art— 
a conception previously entertained only by metaphysicians, 
and then tentatively and with many reserves. If meta- 
physical existence be granted to art the business of the 
artist extends, obviously, far beyond the categoric or even 
the emotional representation of phenomena and becomes, 
in the first place, the exploitation of his medium for an 
esthetic purpose. The work of art—the picture or the 
statue or whatever it may be—must be so fashioned as to 
contain within itself the power to awaken definite reactions 
in the spectator without the aid of associated ideas of any 
kind ; in other words the work of plastic art must be some- 
thing akin to a pure musical composition; and as such, 
of course, it no longer competes with the productions of 
the camera. 

Artists—or such of them as realised the situation— 
welcomed the new creed with enthusiasm and set to work 
to apply it in practice. As is their way, they raced through 
the implications of the doctrine and only paused for breath 
when they reached the last logical conclusion—the non- 
representational painting of the decorative cubists (Gleize, 
Leger, etc.), and the non-representational carvings and 
cardboard structures of the cubist sculptors, Lipschitz and 
Archipenko. Here, however, they began to have doubts, 
and it only needed Picabias “ Dadaism” as a reductio ad 
absurdum to convince the wiser pioneers that the creed 
could not be pushed to this n* and ultimate degree, and 
that a less extravagant application must be sought. They 
fell back, accordingly, a step or two, and they are now engaged 
in experiments on the basis of the equally logical though 
less extreme conclusion, that in order to satisfy the intrinsic 
requirements of a work of art—its material or emotional 
structure—the deliberate distortion of the structure of 
phenomena may be a legitimate means and may lead in 
itself to the discovery of a thousand unsuspected abstract 
beauties. 

In these experiments the modern artists quote the 
example of El Greco, who, they remind us, so distorted the 
human figure in the pictures of his last period that they 
often resemble reflections in an elongating mirror. ‘ Here,” 
they cried, “is our forerunner; here is our historical 
precedent for the principle of distortion.” 

But the claim cannot, in fact, be justified. Even a 
cursory study of El Greco’s work and a textbook acquaint- 
ance with the conditions under which it was produced 
suffice to make it evident that El Greco distorted not as an 
zsthetic experiment in conformity with an esthetic creed, 
but solely as a means of expressing an essentially religious 
emotion. 

As a painter, properly so called, he was in line with the 
tradition of his day. He had studied in Venice and Rome 
and in his early work he amalgamated elements derived 


from Palma Vecchio,* Titianf and Tintorettot on the one 
hand and from Michael Angelo,§ Raphael|| and their 
followers on the other. He knew nothing of a metaphysical 
conception of art, but he knew all that was known in his 
day (that is, all that was known in a period of immense 
technical achievement) about the art of painting, as such, 
when he signed his name to that superb masterpiece, “* The 
Burial of Count Orgaz,” which marks the end of his so-called 
“normal”’ period. He had come, here, to the end of his 
technical development. He never painted better. But 
he had not yet come to the end of his development in another 
direction : he was not yet absorbed in the religious passion 
of Catholic Spain. 

This came gradually. Little by little the religious 
fervour of Toledo burned into his brain. For Toledo was 
still, virtually, the centre of a Spain which was making the 
greatest effort the world has ever seen to force men’s spirit 
to a uniform belief; a Spain ruled by a monarch who 
thought the burning of 70,000 Flemings would be a small 
price for the extirpation of heresy ; a Spain which drove 
500,000 Moors to the sea that the Faith might remain 
unsullied ; a Spain where great cathedrals rose from clusters 
of filthy hovels; where the religious orders numbered a 
third of the population and countless agents worked night 
and day to find heretics whose souls the Holy Office might 
save from perdition by burning their bodies and stealing 
their goods. As the years passed, El Greco became more 
and more obsessed with the morbid devotion that sur- 
rounded him. The pictorial formule acquired in luxurious 
Venice and Renaissance Rome became inadequate for the 
expression of a faith that grew ever more and more hysterical 
and intense. On occasion he could be tender and paint 
the charming “San José,”** or the exquisite rose of Cardinal 
Tavera’s robe,t{ but these moments of relaxed tension were 
rare; the obsession held him with ever-growing force. 
“I lengthen my figures,” he wrote, “in order that they 
may appear like heavenly bodies, like lights which, though 
they may be small in reality, appear large when we see 
them from afar.” The figures became, indeed, more and 
more distorted, more and more elongated, more and more 
passionately dehumanised, until at the climax tf} they seem 
to cry aloud in agonised ecstasy. 

It is impossible to see these pictures without realising 
the difference between the spirit that produced them and 
the spirit of our modern artists who claim El Greco as their 
kin. There are superficial resemblances in result, but there 
is no community of outlook. For the new esthetic 
doctrines are the products of the modern scientific mind. 
They may open the way to undiscovered beauties and new 
truths. But they cannot claim affinity with, or justification 
from, an art which was the epitome of a wholly different 
attitude of mind. The light which guides the modern artist 
may lead him to great achievement ; but it has no resem- 
blance to the light that flamed and flickered at an auto-da-fe 
in Toledo. R. H. WILens«KI. 








* Compare the arrangement of Palma’s “‘ Jesus blessing the Woman 
of Canaan” (Venice: Academy) with that of “The Stripping of 
Jesus” (Toledo: Cathedral). 

+ Compare the arrangement of Titian’s ‘‘ Assumption of the 
Virgin” (Venice: Academy) with that of “The Burial of Count 
Orgaz”’ (Toledo: San Tomé). . 

t The texture of the paint, and the colour in nearly all the earlier 
works is very like Tintoretto. Compare Tintoretto’s “Man in 
Armour” (Madrid: Prado No. 367) with the celebrated “‘ Man with 
his hand on his Breast ” (Madrid ; Prado No. 809), or the colour of the 
** St. Maurice ” (Escurial) with any characteristic Tintoretto decoration. 

§ Compare Michael Angelo’s “Trinity” (London: National 
Gallery) with “ The Trinity ® (Madrid : Prado No. 824), an early work 
from Toledo, Santo Domingo el Antiguo). ae: 

|| There are many Raphaelesque attitudes in ‘The Resurrection 
(Toledo : Santo Domingo el Antiguo), and “ The Stripping of Jesus. 

{ It is usual to date the last manner from about 1608. But its 
characteristics are to be found almost without interruption in all 
El Greco’s work from about 1587 onwards. 

** Toledo: La Magdalena. 

tt Toledo : Hospital de Tavera. " 

tt “St. Francis ” (Toledo: Hospital de Tavera), “The Pentecost 
(Madrid: Prado No. 828), “ The Assumption” (Toledo: Sap 
Vicente), etc. 
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Current Literature 


AN “OPEN LETTER” 


EAR LITERARY SNOBS,—(How many of my 
D readers will, I wonder, consider themselves as 
personally addressed? JI think about fifteen 
hundred ought to do so. And among those will be many 
whose literary enthusiasms are most intense.) But for 
you writers would receive less thrilling encouragement. 
You have introduced into the life of letters something of 
the excitement of politics or the Stock Exchange ; those 
violent vicissitudes of fortune which, if they depress also 
exhilarate, and if they embitter also console. If after 
years of moderate renown an excellent author suddenly 
finds himself extremely famous, it is chiefly your doing. 
Your enthusiastic imaginations are the workshops where 
haloes, pedestals, animated busts and ample, though not 
perhaps immensely lavish, royalties are manufactured. 
Only the initiative is never yours. The diflidence of your 
separate judgments is obvious as the genuine fervour of 
your collective admiration; fickle but so ardent, when 
once a suitable recipient has been recommended. Like 
Wordsworth’s cloud, you “move altogether if you move 
at all.” But though it may safely be said that you never 
choose the recipient yourselves, the glow, the glory of the 
sunburst which sometimes surrounds the cloaked figure of 
the lone literary traveller (usually toward the end of his 
journey) is nearly always all your work. Sometimes indeed 
those rays are positively scorching, so that his reputation 
begins to wither even while it ripens ; and the very critics 
who most rejoiced at first to see fame thus following the 
pointing of their fingers turn churlish and uneasy at the 
sight of such—of so much—docility. If they do not start 
blowing cold themselves, they will at any rate probably 
begin to remind you that your beneficent rays might be 
a little more evenly distributed. This is one of your great 
faults, that you ever exalt your chosen one to a pitch past 
bearing by those who compare and remember. A critical 
reaction inevitably results, and with it round again you 
veer yourselves. I do not blame you; you cannot help it. 
Still, it is hard on the traveller who has discarded his cloak 
to bask in adulation, that while he is perhaps actually 
mopping a grateful brow and murmuring, “‘ Too kind, too 
kind,” the sun should suddenly go out, and from a quickly 
blackening east a chill should strike him. Small wonder 
if he then grows suspicious and mutters darkly of con- 
Spiracies against him; no one can stand his reputation 
being blown out and burst like a paper bag, unless he 
knows you for the flibbertigibbets that you are. 


* * * 


Your enthusiasms, your salaams, your acrobatic prostra- 
tions, your chops and changes have made me feel very old, 
older than my years. It is not natural that I should have 
Seen quite so many literary reputations flourish and fade : 
I am not approaching my ninetieth year. And it is not 
that you have made recently a series of hasty blunders 
which you have had, as hastily, to retrieve. No; your 
enthusiasms (thanks to a few good guides) have been, 
though sometimes excessive, nearly always admirably 
directed. Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Swinburne, Mere- 
dith, Henry James, and now Thomas Hardy—these writers 
are worthy of profound admiration. You are not to be 
blamed for falling in love with them one after the other. 
It is the glory of the amateur to be susceptible. If there 

S been sin in you, it has been rather the sin of Amnon, 
who, after having eaten of the cakes that Tamar made 
and loved her too grossly, threw her away. You remember 
the passage? It is one of the most impressively moral 
passages in the Old Testament (2 Samuel xiii.): “ Then 
Amnon hated her exceedingly ; so that the hatred where- 
with he hated her was greater than the love wherewith he 





had loved her. And Amnon said unto her, Arise, be gone. 
And she said unto him, There is no cause: this evil in 
sending me away is greater than the other that thou didst 
unto me. But he would not hearken unto her.” 


* * * 


>? 


“ Arise, be gone.” You know those words are ever on 
your lips, that you cannot admire Dickens without saying 
Thackeray could not write, or Dostoievsky, without directing 
distinctive sniffs at Flaubert or Turgenev. To hear you 
talk about Tennyson at the present moment one would 
think he never wrote a better line than : 


The little town had seldom seen a costlier funeral. 


Meredith, whose heightened reflection of the beauty and 
courage of life threw for you, not so long ago, older novelists 
in the shade, you made, before he died, the Grand Old Man 
of English Letters. But now? “ Arise, be gone.” Ruskin 
and his magnificent prose? “Arise, be gone.” Carlyle 
(a writer born to the use of words if there ever was one) ? 
“ Arise, be gone.” Swinburne, who once made your 
judgment reel with his sounding, winding, surging melodies ? 
“ Arise, be gone.” Those of you fascinated by recent 
attempts to compress poetry into hard, bleak conversational 
speech, invariably assert, I notice, that Milton never wrote 
any—apparently without an inkling that that is a silly 
thing to say. Some of you have been arrested lately by 
the queer intensity of negroid art. Well, you have enlarged 
your «esthetic experience—always worth doing. But you 
cannot express the satisfaction that a little, dark, pot- 
bellied, squat-legged image gives you without declaring 
that Leonardo is a duffer. “ Arise, be gone!” 
* * * 


You have met in life emotionally poor natures who 
have only a sufficient stock of amity for one friend at a 
time ; who in order to make a new friend must drop an 
old one. They are never sane judges of human nature. 
You resemble them esthetically. Your minds are like 
little buckets which must be emptied before they can be 
filled with enthusiasm, and you spend your esthetic lives 
running backwards and forwards from the well to the sink. 


. * * 


I should like, however, to end this letter on a more 
friendly note, for, though your literary judgments are not 
interesting, you get a great deal of fun out of your rapid 
revulsions and temporary admirations while they are the 
latest thing; and fun is human; and if you are always 
ludicrously unfair, you are at any rate unstinting in praise 
while giving it, which is, in a way, amiable. I will give 
you a few tips after your hearts. You know how ex- 
hilarating it is to be among the first to scramble into the 
train of the latest literary enthusiasm, and how depressing 
it is to find you have only got in at the last moment and 
have to bundle out again at the next stop. You know 
your love of making G.O.M.s; you were right to glorify 
the delicate art of Henry James, but you did not sit long 
in the Jacobean train, did you? You are right to admire 
Hardy, but get out before the smash comes, and the esthetic 
sauve qui peut starts, The smash will come, because no 
author can sustain that kind of reputation it delights you 
to bestow, of being “ the one and only.” Some critic will 
point out that, though Hardy has a profound poetic tragic 
sense, he often tries to express it through crudest melodrama ; 
that though he writes with lovely originality his books are 
full of inept sentences like, ““ There was not a point in the 
Milk-maid that was not deep rose-colour,” and that though 
he has written five or six perfect poems, most are only 
quaint lamenting tunes drawn from an old snoring ’cello. 
And then... well, you know how easily you are 
stampeded. The Tennyson train and the Walter Pater 
train are, on the other hand, practically empty; get your 
corner seats now and you will have a nice long run. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE RETURN TO NATURE 


**Nature’s Simple Plan: a Phase of Radical Thought in the Mid- 
Eighteenth Century. By Cuauncey B. Tinker. Milford. 
6s. 6d. 

Civilised men often dream of a return to nature. The trouble 
is they are not quite sure what nature is. Is the Bushman of 
Africa more natural than the Scottish distiller who owns race- 
horses? Even among peasants in the same district, is the 
peasant who has never been to school more natural than the 
peasant who has? Civilised men, in longing to escape from 
their own unnatural way of living, are overinclined to idealise 
as natural the way in which almost any savage or peasant is 
living. Even in these days of anthropology, when it has been 
shown that the savage, instead of being a free child of nature, 
is a slave to conventions more tyrannous than our own, there 
are artists who prostrate themselves before the inhabitants of 
Congo jungles as their masters. They are under the illusion 
that to be primitive is to be free, and that they could see life 
more steadily if they could see it black. 

Probably revolts of this kind do some good in the end. They 
are a sort of silliness that leads to wisdom. It is necessary to 
escape from civilisation even though many of the fugitives lose 
themselves among baboons in the dark forest. If it had not 
been for the experiments of the silly people who idealised savage 
and uneducated persons in the eighteenth century, the way 
might not have been so easy for the real return to nature of 
Wordsworth and the English poets since his time. Yet the 
silly people might well have taken warning from one of their 
first discoveries of man in his natural state. This “ natural 
man” was a girl. She was found in the woods of Champagne, 
living in a tree like a wild cat. She was nine years old at the 
time of her capture, and, we are told, “‘ seemed black, but it 
soon appeared, after washing her several times, that she was 
naturally white.”” She was believed to be an Esquimau, who 
had been a slave and had escaped; and philosophers studied 
her eagerly as a specimen of savage life. Lord Monboddo, who 
visited her in 1768, complained that she had preserved “* nothing 
of the savage but a certain wildness in her look and a very great 
stomach.” Even so, he made use of her as evidence in support 
of his then incredible theory that mankind had passed “ from 
the mere animal to the savage, and from the savage to the 
civilised man.” 

Monboddo, though a Scottish judge, did his best to live as 
little like a civilised man of the eighteenth century as possible. 
He neglected his estates. He did not care for food or drink. 
He took a cold bath at six in the morning. He would not use 
a coach, but would travel even to London on horseback. It 
was an extraordinary conception of the ideal life on the part of 
one who believed that the Golden Age still existed in the South 
Seas. It was as though a man became an ascetic as a result 
of his having idealised the sensualist. All intellectual and 
fashionable England, however, was agog with excitement for 
a time over a “ natural man” who had been brought from the 
South Seas in 1774 after Captain Cook’s second voyage. This 
was Omai, who was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds and presented 
to King George III., whom he addressed as ** King Tosh.” Mrs. 
Thrale had him out to tea at Streatham, with Dr. Johnson as 
one of the guests. ‘‘ Mrs. Thrale tells us,’’ writes Professor 
Tinker, “‘that when Omai beat Baretti at chess everybody 
admired the savage’s good breeding and the European’s im- 
patience—a subject on which Johnson delighted to tease Baretti.”’ 
But then no civilised man likes being beaten at chess. Omai 
delighted cultured society by singing his native songs and by 
the curiosity of his broken English. He called ice “ stone 
water’ and snow “ white rain.” ‘‘ He assumed that a person 
who used snuff was satisfying an appetite, and therefore, in 
declining the offer of a pinch, said simply, ‘ No, tank you, sir, 
me nose be no hungry.’” So admirable a child of nature was, 
as might have been expected, a theme for enthusiastic poets, 
one of whom wrote a poem called Olaheite, picturing the happy 
life of the natives of the South Seas : 

For them the Cocoa yields its milky flood 
To slake their thirst, and feed their temp’rate blood. 

Besides the South Sea Islander other members of primitive 

races were imported into eighteenth-century England for the 

excitement of everybody from the King down. King George 
was one of those who received the five Esquimaux who were 
brought over by Captain Cartwright in 1772. There was such 

a mob to see them that the street outside Cartwright’s house 

was packed with people. Boswell went to see them, and tried 

to converse with one of them by signs. Their view of London 
was scarcely less interesting than London’s view of them. 


“ Structures like London Bridge and St. Paul’s Cathedral they 
took for natural objects of gigantic size such as their own ice- 
cliffs.” Lord Monboddo, however, does not seem to have 
idealised the Esquimaux as he did the savage of warmer climes, 
The missing link for news of whom he longed was usually some- 
where in the South. He firmly believed that really primitive 
man had a tail. When Bruce returned from Abyssinia he 
sent for him to ask if he had met men with tails on his travels, 
He believed that men existed in the Dutch East Indies pos. 
sessing tails which they waved like cats. Apparently he believed 
anything that was told him. He said that he could produce 
legal evidence that a teacher of mathematics in Inverness, 
recently dead, had had a tail a foot and a-half long, “* which he 
carefully concealed during his life, but was discovered after 
his death.” ‘ Monboddo,” said Dr. Johnson, “is as jealous 
of his tail as a squirrel.” Even so, we may take it that his 
Golden Age was post-caudal. 

Professor Tinker, in describing the amusing methods by which 
the too-civilised eighteenth century felt its way back towards 
the liberty of nature, discusses various other forms of primitivism 
besides the idealisation of the savage. The passion for the simple 
life led not merely to a romantic view of savages, but to a 
glorification of the ancient bard, the inspired peasant, and 
even of the Corsican fighting for his liberty. Gray was the 
greatest man of genius whose imagination turned longingly to 
the bards, but it was Macpherson’s Ossianic forgeries that set 
the age on fire for this aspect of the primitive. Side by side 
with the pursuit of the simple in past ages came the pursuit 
of the simple in the present. There was Stephen Duck, the 
Poetical Thresher, for instance, whose works were described on 
the title-page as The Beautiful Works of the Reverend Mr. Stephen 
Duck. His verse brought him under the notice of Queen 
Caroline, who helped him to educate himself and to enter the 
Church. He afterwards went mad and drowned himself in the 
Thames. To Duck, Mary Collier, the Poetical Washerwoman of 
Peterfield, dedicated one of her poems. But she did not share 
his success, as we may guess from her description of her retire- 
ment, “‘ where I am endeavouring to pass the relict of my days 


.in piety, purity, peace, and an old maid.” Henry Jones, the 


Poetical Bricklayer, was more prosperous, but this, alas, only 
led to drink, and he died after being run over in St. Martin's 
Lane as a result of too much liquor. Then there was James 
Woodhouse, the Poetical Shoemaker, whom Johnson advised 
to give his days and nights to Addison. But the grand triumph 
of the simple school was Ann Yearsley, the Poetical Milkwoman 
of Bristol. It was of Ann that Mrs. Montagu said: ‘ Wonder 
not, therefore, if our humble dame rises above Pindar, or steps 
beyond Aéschylus.” A history of the enthusiasms of highbrows 
would make entertaining reading. Ann, unhappily, lost her 
head, and when her patronesses began to dole out her money 
to her in small quantities unworthy of a female Pindar, she 
quarrelled with them and slowly relapsed into obscurity. 
** Walpole,” says Professor Tinker, * chuckled for months over 
the collapse of her reputation, asserting that, if wise, she would 
now put gin in her milk, and kill herself by way of attaining 
to an immortality like Chatterton’s.” It has always been 
rather risky to be a poet in England except for persons of inde- 
pendent income. 

Professor Tinker’s short book is an amusing study of some 
of the minor literary and philosophical fashions of the eighteenth 
century. Discursive in manner, it nevertheless helps to throw 
a new light on the efforts of the century to escape out of the 
formalism of civilisation into some sphere in which, it was 
hoped, the spirit of man could be more at its ease. This effort 
to escape we shall always have with us. It makes some men 
saints, it makes some men sinners. It makes some men artists, 
it makes some men asses. How far the failure of the asses 
prepares for the triumph of the artists it is difficult to measure. 
Professor Tinker, though he ends with a eulogy of Robert Burns, 
does not pretend that Burns was the literary successor of Ann 
Yearsley. His argument, indeed, is on the other side. Burns 
is for him not the unspoiled primitive peasant whom fashionable 
coteries love, but an educated poet writing in the tradition. tt 
seems to me better not to think of Burns as being in the English 
literary tradition at all. He was a Scottish poet profoundly 
influenced by English literature, and literature had not taken on 
the manners of polite society in Scotland as it had in England. 
The worship of the simple life in England may have had nothing 
to do with clearing the way for the genius of Burns, but it may 
have had just a little to do with breaking down the barriers that 
stood in the way of the reception of Wordsworth and the noble 


To nda on behalf of nature in his verse. 
— RospertT LynD. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


English Prisons To-Day. Being the Report of the Prison System 
Enquiry Committee. Edited by SrepHeN Hosnovse and 
A. FeNNER Brockway. Longmans. 25s. 


In 1919, in this country, the number of crimes committed 
(indictable offences) was 87,827 ; the number of “ apprehensions 
and summonses,” 57,378; the number of convictions, 31,524. 
Of non-indictable offences, the numbers are, of course, much 
larger, but the facts less appalling. No official figure is supplied 
corresponding to the “ crimes committed ” under the indictable 
head, but the number of trials was 493,047 ; of “‘ apprehensions 
and summonses,” 522,448; and of convictions, 397,149. To 

t some relief in this black picture we must turn from the 
positive to the comparative. Every single one of the figures 
just given shows a diminution from the year 1905. 

The decrease of the number of people actually sent to prison 
is doubly remarkable, in itself and in its comparison with the 
number of crimes. The daily average prison population, 
including females as well as males, but excluding court-martial 
prisoners and debtors, was in 1905 18,169 (showing practically 
no change from a quarter of a century before) in local prisons ; 
by 1919 this had become 7,073—though it rises again, to 8,392, 
in 1921. In convict prisons, 1905 shows a daily average of 
8,191; a quarter of a century before it was 10,198; in 1919, 
1,229; in 1921, 1,435. Here is an encouraging contrast. But 
we have still to remember that, on any given day, one in every 
4,000 or so of our fellow-countrymen and women is in prison. 
In the year 1919 there were over half-a-million trials—roughly 
15 for every thousand of the population. 

It is impossible to follow Messrs. Hobhouse and Brockway 
into their detailed account of the kinds of crime, length of punish- 
ment, and so forth. Enough statistics have been quoted to 
show the sheer size and urgency of the problem. The ordinary 
respectable person, who, with a legitimate delicacy, shuns a 
certain kind of Sunday newspaper, has no idea of the facts. 
He does not realise how many people are in prison, how many 
people constantly return there, what sort of treatment is meted 
out to them. Therefore, he does not ask himself whether the 
system is beneficial—he does not even ask himself whether it 
is tolerable. His delicacy is all very well; but his apathy is, 
if not the root of a monstrous evil, at least the soil which nurtures 
the root, and from which the bitter fruit is reared. 

The work of the Prison System Enquiry Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Sydney Olivier, has been to obtain and 
publish the facts, with such comments as arise out of a know- 
ledge of the facts. To the two editors of the big volume before 
us credit is due, not merely for bearing the chief part in the 
collection and arrangement of the evidence, but also for pre- 
senting it lucidly, temperately and judicially. So dreadful 
is the suffering inflicted in English prisons, so inhuman are some 
of the practices, so high is the percentage of resulting madness 
and attempted suicide, that heated words of protest and com- 
passion might not seem out of place in even the most carefully 
scientific consideration of the subject ; nevertheless, the editors 
have preferred to let the facts do their own pleading. And they 
have been wise. 

The Prison Commission is autocratic, irresponsible in fact 
(though not in theory), and secretive; the prison buildings 
are depressing, the cells often dark and sunless and ill-ventilated ; 
prisoners are left in ignorance of the “ privileges” to which 
they are legally entitled ; the dress, the conditions of labour, 
ete., are humiliating ; discipline is not merely severe, but depends 
on such a multiplicity of rules that they cannot all be kept, 
and so leaves the power of punishment in the more or less 
arbitrary hands of the prison officers ; some of the punishments 
are disgusting and degrading, others—such as lowering of the 
diet—are injurious to health ; the loneliness and suppression 
lead to nervous disorders, unwholesome thoughts and practices, 
and so to mental and moral collapse. Such are a few of the 
externally observable defects and dangers of the system. There 
are also, of course, a number of special problems—the youthful 
offenders, the recidivists, the feeble-minded ; and to discuss 
any of them would bring one to the consideration of larger and 
ever larger problems, till the whole fabric of social order and 

sae nature of moral judgment were involved. Anybody 
he wants the facts on which to form a judgment may safely 

recommended to the work of Messrs. Hobhouse and Brockway. 

pite official secretiveness and obstruction, they have obtained 


first-hand evidence. They have had the available statistics, 


= bare results of the system, scientifically analysed. They 
tat produced a work which will be found indispensable by the 
ent of social conditions, by members of Parliament, ministers 








of religion—indeed, by all who take seriously the business of 
being citizens. And they leave us faced with the necessity 
of forming our own conclusions. 

Firstly, it is obvious that some of the defects and abuses 
are of much less importance than others. A certain amount of 
physical hardship would probably, in most people’s view, not 
be regarded as a defect at all. For, if you are to have prisons, 
you obviously must make them less attractive than most places 
outside. The thing that is centrally wrong is not physical 
hardship, except where that is carried to the point of cruelty and 
involves the breaking down of health; it is the breaking down 
of spirit that matters. Our prison “system” is a jumble of 
ideas, part punitive, part reconstructive; and, in the result, 
it is not a system but a contradiction. Great advances have 
been made, for instance, in cleanliness and hygiene ; and though 
some prisons are still definitely unclean and unhygienic, most 
of them are, in these respects, much better than many slums 
outside. But that is not the point. The point is—Is cleanliness 
inculcated in such a way as to teach, to encourage, the prisoners 
to be clean afterwards? Obviously, no; for personal cleanliness 
goes with self-respect. And the whole prison system is founded 
on the idea that a prisoner must be reduced to abject obedience, 
to the spiritlessness of an automaton : must, in short, be deprived 
of self-respect. That is why all the “ reforms,” however well- 
meant, are niggling and ineffective in the upshot. True reform 
is incompatible with the central principle of spirit-breaking. 

Society has a right and a duty to protect itself from the anti- 
social violence of individuals. But that self-protection it could 
achieve by segregation. When it takes in hand the shutting-up 
in disciplinary institutions of thousands of its own citizens— 
men and women, some innocent of anything but recklessness 
and high spirits, others innocent altogether, others confirmed 
law-breakers of considerable intellectual acuteness, others miser- 
able half-wits with no conception of self-control—it must, unless 
it wants to go on poisoning itself, do away altogether with the 
idea of vindictiveness, of “ retribution,” and concentrate on 
building up self-respect instead of destroying it. G. G. 


A GREAT CHARLATAN 


The Second Empire. By Pamir Guepatia. Constable. 16s. 


The nimble-witted Mr. Guedalla seems in many ways fitted 
to be the interpreter of the rococo Louis Napoleon. For Louis 
was essentially bohemian, and Mr. Guedalla is not naturally 
pompous. He has the great merit of being as much at home in 
the streets or the theatre as among the archives of the Foreign 
Office. And this is an essential quality for one who wishes to 
interpret for us the Second Empire and the somewhat grotesque 
personage who was its symbol. 

Mr. Simpson has wittily called Louis the ideal pretender. He 
might have added, had he cared to do so, that he was the greatest 
charlatan of an age friendly to charlatans. His reputation, made 
for him in his own time, has straggled on into our own day, and 
Mr. Wells has not feared to compare his intelligence favourably 
with that of his uncle. This reputation was based on the undeni- 
able fact that Napoleon knew how to wait. But it is necessary 
to distinguish between prescience and mere inertia, and had it 
not been for others, he might well have waited till the end. 
Driven on by desperate men and desperate finances, he attained 
the summit of other people’s ambitions, rather than his own. 
For never did any man have greatness thrust upon him more 
than Napoleon III. Clever in small things, he was stupid in 
great ones. He was dreamy without being thoughtful, and his 
life was one long muddle. He was the carbonaro who destroyed 
the Roman Republic, the jingo who toyed with a League of 
Nations, the sociologist in the hands of high finance. He was the 
diplomatist who, at the critical moment, was always without 
allies. He could be neither friends nor enemies with the Vatican. 

He really did little towards gaining his great position, for the 
Napoleonic legend grew without him. He admitted in 1847 that 
a lifetime of advertisement had left him further from the throne 
than ever. Then came 1848, and his position was changed. 
Yet it was not he that had changed it. His conduct during 
the next three years has been enormously praised. Subtle he 
often was, but his real work was done for him by the failure of 
everyone else. The Orleans were as “dead as the Merovingians” ; 
the Bourbons were duller still. Liberalism collapsed with 
Lamartine, and Socialism was destroyed in the “ Journées de 
Juin.” The path was clear for Napoleon. Financiers found 
in him a profitable investment; the peasants saw in him a 
saviour of society; while the working classes, who had just been 
massacred by Cavaignac, could feel no particular hostility to the 
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author of the Extinction of Pauperism, who had chaffered in Ham 
with Louis Blanc. In 1852, he was practically the unanimous 
choice of the French nation. It had taken him eighteen years 
to attain his great popularity. He needed another eighteen to 
fritter it entirely away. He began with a hideous proscription, 
and ended with a disastrous war. A poor record for a man 
“‘suppler” than the great Emperor. Yet his personality is 
sympathetic to us, because he can still make us laugh. His 
landing at Boulogne with an eagle, purchased at a birdshop in 
London, is a pleasing recollection, which Mr. Guedalla retells 
agreeably. Delicious, too, is that absurd scene on Angers 
platform during a presidential tour, when “le vénérable évéque, 
M. L’Angelbault, l’'attendait & la gare. Il lui adressa quelques 
paroles, dignes et respectueuses; puis, procédant 4 une touchante 
cérémonie, benit les locomotives.’ A faint perfume still clings 
to Compiégne, and to his beautiful wife who reigned there, busy 
at her cultivated frivolities with Prosper Mérimée. The contrast 
with other courts was so complete. A preposterous, picturesque, 
farcical melodramatic figure and just the man, apparently, for 
Mr. Guedalla ! 


For Mr. Guedalla can be really witty. Of life under the 
Directory he writes: ‘“‘ A European war had, as usual, washed 
the Army contractors into Society, and they enjoyed a freer 
field than usual in view of the recent execution of most of the 
people who might have snubbed.” He shows, too, genuine 
pictorial imagination ; for instance, he is describing the life of 
Napoleon during the early days of the empire, ‘‘ One afternoon 
he passed an open cab and bowed vaguely to an Admiral Swin- 
burne and his lady ; the Admiral’s hat came smartly off as the 
Emperor drove by, but there was a white-faced undergraduate 
on the box, whose hat remained sternly perched on a great 
pyramid of red republican hair.” And yet it is impossible to 
read this book without disappointment. Despite the 
chunks of local colour, the French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian that plaster the pages, the dashing of the 
rain, and the glare of the gas jets, the elusive Emperor 
eludes Mr. Guedalla. One cannot see the stage for the broken 
crockery. The author consents to say nothing simply. Every 
page is packed with epigrams. Thus, speaking of the great 


Napoleon, he writes, “ Graduating in the paralysing study of . 


mathematics, he passed out of adolescence as a hatchet-faced 
subaltern in the Midi.” Why are mathematics paralysing ? 
Napoleon was not paralysed by them. On the contrary, they 
were essential to his career as a gunner. But Mr. Guedalla must 
have his joke about mathematicians of his acquaintance. 

Sometimes irrelevant matter tends to make individual sentences 
intolerable. Referring to a long-deferred meeting between the ex- 
King of Holland and his wife, he writes: “The meeting . . . must 
have resembled the rencounter, if one may apply an expression 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s to describe a situation of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s, of Mrs. Clandon and Mr. Crampton at the seaside, where 
Gloria met her dentist.” But why employ the expression? 
For Mr. Guedalla most soldiers are gaunt and all mornings grey, 
while a politician is always “an old gentleman.”” An army does 
not retreat but is “swept against the Alps.” He cannot 
say Daudet but “a man named Daudet.” This formula 
is employed some thirty times, Sardou, Ollivier, and 
Flaubert being twice introduced to the reader by varia- 
tions of this method, and Bismarck three times. Each 
chapter ends with a calculated and preferably sentimental 
bathos: “*When the news came to Josephine that the Emperor 
had ceased to reign in France, the tired woman that he had put 
by sat weeping in the night, and crept back to Malmaison to die.” 
Sometimes he reads like a caricature of himself. What does the 
following hotch-potch of details signify (it is the curtain for 
Part 3 Section 18)? “In London a red box was passed along 
the Treasury Bench to Mr. Gladstone, who said in such a strange 
tone: ‘War declared against Prussia. . . .? They were 
cheering in the streets of Berlin; and whilst Paris roared a Berlin 
in the failing light, Nana was dying in her room on the boulevard, 
and in a garden at Blackheath Mr. Morley was telling the news 
to Mr. John Stuart Mill. The war had come.” 


Mr. Guedalla is arresting, entertaining, quick, but he is like a 
stage manager who has spent so much labour on the properties 
that there is no room for the play. Out of so many jokes many 
are bound to be mechanical. Napoleon fails to live before us 
because we are blinded by the glitter of Mr. Guedalla’s conver- 
sation. He has many qualifications for a biographer, an 
enquiring mind, a quick eye, a sense of humour, and a sym- 
pathetic personality. But of these gifts we will not reap full 
advantage, till he has learned, in the words of the Chinese philo- 
sopher, * to moderate his brilliance.” F. B. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MOORE 


The Brook Kerith. By Grorcre Moore. Fifth Edition, heavily 
revised and with a new preface. T. Werner Laurie. 21s, 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s dictum that no elderly man has the right 
to tamper with the work of a young author, even though that 
author has been himself, finds no echo in the heart of Mr. George 
Moore, whose habit of trying to improve on himself is notorious, 
The words “ heavily revised” on the jacket of this new edition 
suggest that he has been attempting—this time a little pre. 
maturely—to do for The Brook Kerith what he has done for his 
earlier novels. Such an experiment might well have been 
regarded with misgiving. Happily his ‘“‘ heavy revisions” 
are alterations of minor importance—a verbal infelicity removed 
here, a phrase varied there. He has even retained his character. 
istic and negligible mistakes in grammar. The Brook Kerith 
was, and remains, an indubitable masterpiece, and as yet the 
most memorable achievement in the fiction of the twentieth 
century. If this verdict is confirmed by posterity, Mr. Moore’s 
preface to this edition, with its account of the genesis of the 
story, will be of enduring interest. The seed was sown, Mr. 
Moore tells us, by his father, he himself being only the harvester, 
His father, “ a paragon of learning in Mayo, where the eighteenth 
century lingered on through the nineteenth,” had spent some 
years of his life in Syria, and loved to talk of those years. “ One 
night Archbishop MacHale was dining with us; my father 
had risen from his chair, and I heard him say, standing on the 
hearthrug before the fire: ‘If it hadn’t been for Paul the whole 
thing would have been a failure.’ A certain hush fell on these 
words” . . . as well it might; and in the hush an idea sank 
unperceived into the mind of George Moore, where it slept for 
many years, to be wakened at last by a chance conversation. 


Magee tells me that I have not gotten the story right, it appears 
that he was not relating the swoon theory. But he must have 
related one of the many versions of Jesus’ possible escape from 
death on the cross, for the idea, asleep in my mind for more than 
half a century, awoke, and interrupting his account of the French 
doctor’s diagnosis, I cried: What a wonderful subject—Jesus 
hanging on the cross in the belief that his father would send down 
angels to rescue him, and awaking in Joseph of Arimathea’s house ; 
afterwards returning to the Essenes and to his flock, where he would 
remain till Paul on one of his journeys—What a wonderful subject ! 
And I stood amazed, like a man before a woman of such great 
beauty that he durst not hope to possess her. . . . 


The possibilities of the enterprise were alluring, but its perils 
were great. It demanded of him who should attempt it delicacy, 
patience and skill. To take the figure that has dominated the 
religious imagination of Europe for nineteen centuries and 
make of him the chief person in a novel, distorting a legend held 
sacred by millions, and translating God into man—this was to 
do something that only success could justify. And success did 
justify it, and the danger, once averted, became a powerful 
force on his side. The Jesus of this story is a living and very 
human being whom one could not fail to be interested in, even 
if one had never heard the name before. The book is not perfect, 
and the critical complain of its disunity. More than half 
the story is seen through the eyes of Joseph of Arimathea; 
and then, in order that the stage may be left clear for Jesus, 
Joseph is hastily bundled out of the way. From the moment 
when, rather tardily, Jesus enters the book, he inevitably domin- 
ates it; and Paul, who after many years finds him in the 
Brotherhood of the Essenes, is felt to be something of an intruder. 
Although the meeting between these two—Paul preaching 
Christ Crucified, with Jesus himself for audience—is one of the 
most stupendous situations in literature, we feel that we are 
less interested in Paul than Mr. Moore would have us be. Paul’s 
sermon to the Essenes is a little prolix, and it was a mistake to 
dismiss Jesus so vaguely from the story and conclude with 
five pages devoted exclusively to Paul, our interest in whom 
ceases abruptly with the departure of Jesus. It has the effect 
of being an unnecessary postscript. We resent that our attention 
should be forcibly transferred first from Joseph to Jesus (though 
this is done with consummate skill) and then from Jesus to 
Paul. 

These blemishes are insignificant compared with the quality 
of the book’s unfaltering inspiration. Mr. Moore stops at nothing 
in his determination to make his story carry artistic conviction. 
It is inevitable that his variations on the gospel narratives must 
displease some readers; but only the foolish can regard it as 
in any sense rationalist propaganda. There is not a hint of 
didactic intention in all these four hundred and seventy pages. 
Jesus of Nazareth, Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus, Pontius 
Pilate—these and other Biblical personages are real and vividly 
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human ; Syria, the background against which the drama moves, 
is entirely convincing ; and the dialogue is written in a diction 
that attains remoteness and dignity without ever lapsing into 
exasperating archaisms. These things constitute a technical 
achievement of a very high order. But The Brook Kerith is 
far more than a technical achievement : it is a work of insight and 


great imaginative power. G. B. 


THE LOST LEADER 


Life of Eamonn de Valera. By Davin T. Dwayne. Dublin: 
The Talbot Press. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Dwane means well and his sincerity is beyond question, 
but, unfortunately, neither good intentions nor flaming enthusi- 
asm will of themselves make readable biography. He displays 
amazing industry in collecting every scrap of reminiscence that 
fond relatives and friends have preserved about the childhood 
and youth of his hero. And the sort of stuff which appeals 
to him may be gauged by the incident to which he devotes his 
opening pages. At the age of two and a half years little Eamonn 
de Valera, offered a Union Jack by a wealthy Englishman, threw 
the flag on the ground, “ folded his arms, and faced his would-be 
benefactor with an air of stubborn independence.” ‘“ What a 
pity,” cries Mr. Dwane, “ there was not a John Lavery present. 
He would here have found a worthy scene for his canvas.”” We 
learn that Mr. de Valera first went to school, “* dressed in a beauti- 
ful suit of velvet which gave him a smart and bright appearance,”’ 
that his master, in whose teaching “ the worldly outlook and 
the religious outlook were blended to a nicety,” addressing the 
future President, declared prophetically, “‘ You and all good 
boys like you will one day have a bicycle and a grand watch 
and chain.” 

Mr. de Valera as a child liked to read about the Scottish chiefs, 
“and in this respect his boyhood taste had a strange similarity 
to that of the late William E. Gladstone.” He constructed a 
bell which he rang as a signal to his companions, and this, in 
the opinion of his biographer, links him up with his “ great 
adversary,” Mr. Lloyd George, who, “in his boyhood days, 
often organised gangs of youths armed with tin pots and pans.” 
Even when he fell in love, remembering that “in that garden 
of love which we cherish there are to be found . . . some baneful 
weeds—nurtured to a certain extent by English influences ’’*— 
Mr. de Valera was careful to follow such patriotic models as 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Robert Emmet, and so achieved 
that “‘ warm and pure love typical of the Irish nature,” instead 
of “the cold, worldly, selfish love which has been propagated 
and finds favour elsewhere.” 

One might tolerate a certain amount of this inanity did the 
author give us anything to counterbalance it. But while Mr. 
Dwane has space and to spare for such thrilling facts as that 
Mr. de Valera attended courses of lectures in Spectroscopy, 
Astro-physics, and Electro-optics, and for long and irrelevant 
disquisitions upon the record of Irish settlers in America and the 
hard plight of Spain under Napoleonic domination, he dismisses 
in the most casual way the fighting in the Easter Rebellion, and 
devotes no more than half a page to the success of his hero in 
the Clare election of 1917, which was one of the epoch-making 
incidents in the political history of Sinn Fein. Once Mr. de Valera 
becomes a leader in fact, Mr. Dwane has nothing more of his own 
to tell us about him. He presents us instead with a jumble of 
newspaper clippings, American comments of this type, “* De 
Valera does not drink liquor,” “De Valera dislikes hats,” “ De 
Valera does not smoke or swear,” reprints of official proclamations, 
bishops’ pastorals, endless speeches in the Dail, the Gairloch 
correspondence with Mr. Lloyd George, the full text of the Treaty, 
and of Document No. 2. Where one expected an orderly narrative 
one finds oneself grubbing vainly in a dismal rubbish heap. 

_ To Mr. Dwane Mr. de Valera is not a fallible mortal, but the 
just man made perfect. And it is largely because a good many 
other Irishmen talked and acted as if Mr. Dwane’s view were 
correct that a career which held the promise of great things is 
collapsing in tragic and ignominious failure. The amount of 
adulation heaped upon Mr. de Valera during the early stages of 
his leadership might well have turned a stronger head. That 
he did in the long run lose his head is, perhaps, as much his 
misfortune as his fault. While unflinching opposition to alien 
Tule was accepted as the one thing essential to political salvation, 
Mr. de Valera had little difficulty in passing as an inspired prophet. 
Only when new adjustments became necessary did his defects 
of training and temperament reveal themselves. One can under- 
stand his reluctance to admit that the Irish people had resolved 
to take a different path from that which he had selected for them ; 








but his decision to herd them back to his road by the argument 
of lead and steel is an illuminating proof of how easily the doc- 
trinaire idealist, who insists that human nature shall square 
with his theories instead of squaring his theories with human 
nature, degenerates into the sworn enemy of democracy. The 
only difference between Lord Carson and Mr. de Valera to-day 
is that whereas the one merely threatened to march an army to 
Munster, the armed forces of the other in Munster are engaged 
in levying war against the Irish people. 
J. W. G. 


THE REAL CRITIC 


A Cricketer’s Book. By Nevmxe Carpus. With an Intro- 
duction by A. C. Mactaren. Grant Richards. 6s. 


Mr. Cardus was the only accredited journalist who went to 
see the first day at Eastbourne which led finally to a defeat of 
the Australians. The captain of that team was Maclaren, and 
he adds a preface of praise which Mr. Cardus deserves. Maclaren 
was a classic bat belonging to the times which, if they knew not 
the googlie, knew good-length bowling, good hitting to leg, and 
wickets which would have made our fair-weather batsmen groan 
over their luck. Modern cricket has altered much, and Mr. 
Cardus gives us a judicious view of its advantages and drawbacks, 
using a pleasant gusto of phrase and scholarship which is rare in 
these days, and would not, perhaps, appeal to many editors, as 
it does to the Manchester Guardian. Sporting journalists may 
be able to wield a bat or a racquet, but, as a rule, they do not 
wield a pen to advantage. They are far too much concerned 
with averages, “ records,”’ centuries, or even cricket caps. Grace’s 
greatest innings was much less than 100, and he batted against 
bowlers who sent the ball through his beard. We can hardly 
with Mr. Cardus call him the Dr. Johnson of cricket, for he retained 
throughout his career the spirits and limitations of a big and 
rather spoilt boy. There are fine tributes to Hobbs and to that 
great-hearted bowler, Tom Richardson, and among boy-geniuses 
J. N. Crawford is ranked with A. G. Steel. Both, says Mr. 
Cardus, while still at school, might have played for England, 
and that is a hint for much-worried Selection Committees to 
consider the claims of youth. Young men have not that timidity 
and that cautious play for the sake of averages which we have 
seen this year rotting county cricket. Selectors of a future 
summer will not be forced, we hope, to miss out all the ’Varsity 
players because dates of matches have been mismanaged. County 
cricket, which is getting something of a fetish in its importance, 
should never be allowed to spoil matches like Gentlemen », Players, 
which form one of the best possible tests of the strength of the 
country. It is pleasant to think that the professional stone- 
waller, who gloried in his lifeless obstinacy, is dead. Cricket is a 
spectacle as much as a contest, and those who forget it will 
find their occupation gone, and the sightseers removed to Wimble- 
don, or some other centre of sport where liveliness is assured. As 
Mr. Cardus wisely says: 

We must have our artist-cricketers, men who can get us interested 
in themselves, even though no finish of the game is in sight, and all 
is moving to the drawn match which bores the uninitiated onlooker. 

When the professionals give us only prose, their game must be 
reinforced by the poetry and romance of the amateur. Of 
artists, Ranji, Trumper, and last year Macartney, were supreme 
and superb, making all bowlers look silly. We had sooner see 
a lucky 25 from any of them, or from Hobbs, than many hundreds 
achieved by stolid performers who take no risks and let all 
possibly dangerous balls go by. 

There was only one Grace : 

The one remains, the many change and pass. 


That was our just tribute when we reviewed his life. To-day 
we have no such super-eminence to note, but we have a great 
deal of brilliant talent coming on which only needs a typical 
English summer to test its real merit. It is really impossible 
to compare the bowlers of the past and the present. Mr. Cardus 
has good words for both, but we wonder if he has seen Lohmann 
at his best, a genius who amply deserves a chapter. What good- 
length bowling of the old, classic sort can achieve was shown 
by Armstrong last year. He must have smiled at the vast 
encouragement given to him by English timidity. Still, it must 
not be forgotten that Grace thought the googlie the most difficult 
ball he had ever seen. A deceptive flight is the thing that gets 
batsmen out. As for the “ two-eyed stance,” it is for accom- 
plished artists like Macartney. No wise man in cricket, chess, 
music or any other art breaks the rules the masters have laid 
down till he has learnt them. The chapter “ On Taking a 
Game too Seriously’ is a trenchant comment on the present 
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discontents and the ways that have led to them. We know a 
professional of the first rank who has made himself unpopular 
with all his fellows because he is always doting on his own 
average. Mr. Cardus, like the ‘‘ Hundred Best Books,” provides 
both delight and instruction. He is free alike from the boredom 
of pedantry and the twaddle of the populariser. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Abdication, By Epmunp Canpier. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

When Siri Ram, Revolutionist, came out some ten years ago, its 
anonymity was a provocation in India. The author, unmistakably 
English, revealed unusual knowledge of the young Indian revolutionary 
type in pre-war and pre-Gandhi days. Mr. Candler’s second story is 
no less emphatically a document of the later phase of revolutionary 
India. The story, which has a minimum of incident, presents a young 
Englishman who, after a gallant career in Mesopotamia, is editing an 
English daily in Upper India. In a perfectly outspoken fashion he 
stands for that significant view of the crisis which, as all the evidence 
shows, is spreading fast among the European community in India, 
namely, that the British Government is virtually in process of abdi- 
cation, and that the one thing to do is to confront the issue without 
any illusions. Mr. Candler’s “young Riley” says simply: ‘“ Trust 
the Indians completely, or give up all talk of self-government.” Over 
against him we have, at one end, the group of official Anglo-Indians 
at the station club, and at the other end, several contrasted specimens 
of the revolutionary party. The picture is vividly done, and it includes 
a brilliant description of Gandhi and his command of the multitude. 
Mr. Candler writes from direct observation and with acute under- 
standing; but he slips now and then. How comes it, for instance, 
that he can write a phrase so nonsensical as ‘‘ the triple caste-marks 
of Siva.” He knows that the Hindu worshipper’s frontal adornments 
are not caste-marks, and that the trident has nothing to do with Siva. 


Andivius Hedulio: Adventures of a Roman Nobleman in the Days 
of the Empire. By Epwarp Lucas Waite. New York: E. P. 
Dutton. 2 dollars. 

Here is, indeed, a full feast of thrilling adventure, a mixture of 
Gil Blas, The Last of the Mohicans and Tarzan. The hero is a Roman 
nobleman in the time of Commodus who, after incessant perils and 
degradations, is restored to happiness under Severus. Fortune is 
always pushing him back to Rome, when he is anxious to avoid it, 
but he has a marvellous gift of “‘ gentling ” wild beasts to any extent, 
so that the lions in the arena of the Colosseum refuse to eat him. The 
gladiatorial prowess of Commodus and the extraordinary delegation 
of 1,500 soldiers from Britain mentioned by Dio, make good material 
for romance. But, dedicating his book to Stevenson, the author 
has no idea of the art of omission which Stevenson inculcated. He 
overdoes his detail everywhere, telling us, for instance, of thirteen 
sorts of colours worn by the hero as a luxurious slave. As for “the 
grandeur that was Rome,” the reader must find that dressed in modern 
American. A rider in a poncho comes up at a smartish lope; dirks 
are driven good and far into people; and the hero in a reconciling 
love-talk with his lady exclaims, ‘‘My! You were in a wax.” His 
secretary helps him through no end of panicky times, in which they 
have no chance to be choicy and whimmy in their eating. 


The Place Names of Lancashire. By E1tert Exwaut, Ph.D. Man- 
chester: University Press. London: Longmans. 25s. 

The place-names of Lancashire have already been investigated, 
notably by Prof. Wyld. But it would have been a great pity if Dr. 
Ekwall, Professor of English in the University of Lund, had been 
deterred from publishing his twelve years’ work. In careful detail 
he easily surpasses his predecessors, and he has gone over the actual 
ground as far as possible. Without that precaution philologists may 
discover a hill in a place-name when there is none handy to account 
for it. As it is, comparatively small heights have in some cases to 
figure as hills. Local pronunciations do not afford such useful hints 
as they did a generation ago. The science of place-names, with 
possible back-formations, obscure vowel-changes and unknown per- 
sonal names, is difficult even in the hands of the expert. Prof. Ekwall 
with a natural bias towards Scandinavian sources impresses us by the 
width of his knowledge. His “‘ Summary of Results” is particularly 
interesting. In the Addenda he has been able to clinch what looks 
an unlikely etymology, “‘Tarbock” standing for ‘ Thornbrook.” 
The book is a notable addition to a small library, steadily, if slowly, 
increasing, and just the kind of work that a University Press ought to 


support, 


The Heart of the West. By A. L. Saumon. R. Scott. 8s. 6d. 

It is only Mr. Salmon’s enthusiasm which excuses this new book on 
a countryside so well described as the West of England. He does 
not challenge comparison with authors such as Mr. Snell, Mr. Hutton, 
Mr. Arthur Symons, or even that older champion of the West, Mr. 
Baring-Gould, for he frankly uses their books when he thinks it well, 
and yet keeps us interested in his own attitude towards the beauties 
and antiquities of Exmoor, Dartmoor, the great towns and the moors 
and sea-coasts of Cornwall. His Cornish chapters are especially good 


in their explanation of the Cornish place-names, and there is little he 
misses from the grave of Theodore Palaeologus at Landulph to the 
painters’ colony at Newlyn. We wish he had written a little more 
freely on the modern literary and artistic connections of Cornwall, 
He mentions Q, of course, Mr. Symons, H. D. Lowry and Hugh 


- Walpole, but he says nothing of Whistler’s early sojourn at St. Ives, 


or of Mrs. Craik’s journeys in the Duchy. He misses very few places 
or churches of real interest, and his volume is a very useful appendix 
to the ordinary guide-book. 


Jesus, Human and Divine. By Hastincs Rasuwpay. Melrose, 
3s. 6d. 

In this book Dr. Rashdall reprints a paper which was the origin 
of some not very well-conducted or well-considered controversy, and 
the three sermons explaining and defending his views and attacking 
certain of his opponents. The original paper was harmless enough, 
if occasionally over-positive in manner ; for instance, a really liberal 
critic should be prepared to discuss whether the Jesus of the Fourth 
Gospel is not more historical than the Jesus of the Synoptists. To 
Dr. Rashdall “the speeches of the Fourth Gospel, when they go 
beyond the Synoptic conception, cannot be regarded as history, valuable 
as they may be for theology.” Of course, he is right when he says 
these speeches “are more or less coloured by the ideas of the 
evangelist,” but then this is equally true of the reports in the Synop- 
tists. After all, the oldest documents of Christianity are the Pauline 
Epistles, and the Johannine Jesus is fully in accord with the Pauline 
conception, and the popular theory that Paul radically altered Christian 
thought has graver difficulties in it than are usually admitted. In 
the sermons Dr. Rashdall successfully, to our mind, shows that his 
own position is not contrary to any positive orthodox doctrine, and 
that some of his critics use language which can hardly be explained in 
an orthodox way. 


The Worm Ouroboros. By E. R. Eppison. Cape. 15s. 

Mr. Eddison has made the almost fatal mistake of prolixity in fancy. 
When Lord Dunsany began to produce imaginary sketches of fanciful 
countries, glimpses into invented mythologies, he was, whether in play 
or story, almost invariably brief. With the same blow we were intro- 
duced and amused—or not amused. We had no time in which to 
treat his Peganan deities methodically. Mr. Eddison not only writes 
a_long book—over four hundred pages of small print—about the 
dynastic wars in the planet Mercury ; he gives us at the end a chrono- 
logical table of the events before his book opens, which reminds one 
of J. R. Green’s Short History of the English People and Mr. Bernard 
‘Gilbert’s Old England. Good wine has no need of these aids to 
appetite ; if the essential legend does not convince us, a crowd of 
corroborative detail only confirms our scepticism. ‘Too much of Mr, 
Eddison’s account of the wars between the Ghouls and other princi- 
palities, of the internal dissensions between Imps and Demons, reads ag 
if it were some elaborate parody of human wars, such as the “ Thirty 
Years ”—as indeed it may be. Nor does Mr. Eddison persuade us to 
believe his fable any the more when he gives to Corinius songs from 
Merry Drollerie, or credits Prezmyra with a knowledge of John Donne. 

There are, however, passages in the book which display a consider- 
able talent for vigorous writing, and a medieval downrightness which 
reminds us of William Morris. Mr. Eddison has a rare gift for describ- 
ing dresses and feasts, and we hope his talent will be employed on 
material a little less forbidding than these records of Mercurial struggles. 


Post-Industrialism. By Arrour J. Penry. Preface by G. K. Caes- 
TERTON, Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

Post-Industrialism, Mr. Penty tells us, “from one point of view 
connotes Medievalism; from another it could be defined as inverted 
Marxism.” But in any case it means the state of society that will 
follow the break-up of Industrialism, and might therefore be used to 
cover the speculations of all who recognise Industrialism as doomed.” 
Mr. Penty is one of those who have no doubt whatever about the 
doom of Industrialism. It is not mere Capitalism, as your Fabians 
and other orthodox schools of Socialism imagine, that is the curse, 
but machinery—machinery and the subdivision of labour that has 
come with it. We have reached a position where we cannot stand 
still; we must either drift forward “towards an inevitable social 
destruction or resolutely retrace our steps until we rest again on & 
firm foundation.” Mr. Penty insists that we should go back—back 
to the ideals of the Middle Ages. We are to abolish the subdivision 
of labour and scientific management in industry ; we are to “ regulate 3 
machinery—returning to handicraft as the basis of production, using 
machinery only in an accessory way. Now, we share to a large extent 
Mr. Penty’s admiration for the Middle Ages, which in many of their 
ideas and much of their organisation were superior to our own days. 
We sympathise with his passionate protest against machinery and the 
dehumanisation of modern industry. We are not unduly elated when 
we hear that the steam engine alone has added power to the world 
equivalent to the manual work of 1,000,000,000 men. But we are 
not quite clear what it is that Mr. Penty wants to do, and we are not 
sure that he is quite clear himself. We may agree with him when he 
demands that we should “limit the use of machinery.” But we 
frankly do not agree when he says “there would be no difficulty in 
knowing where the use of machinery should be prohibited.” There 
would be all the difficulty in the world. Engines, aeroplanes, steam- 
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We have received the following cable 
from our Unit in Buzuluk (Samara), 
Russia :-— 
“ INTENSE HEAT AND WIND SCORCH. 
ING AND RUINING CROPS BEFORE 
MATURED. Millet failed in 20 
Districts.” 
This terrible news goes far to counteract 
the hopes which the reports of a good 
harvest had raised. 
The need for our work of relief and 
reconstruction is likely to continue for 
many months. 


TO STOP NOW WOULD BE 
DISASTROUS FOLLY. 


Help us! There are still millions suffer- 
ing from the effects of the worst famine 
on record. There are thousands of 
orphaned children throughout the famine 
area for whom we must find food and 
clothing. Help us ! 


This appeal is issued AY the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEES, 
which is co-operating with the “Save the Children” Fund a 

Russian Famine Relsef Fund in iM AU-British p “sens for r+ Ruasien 
Famine. Donations, which may, ooeatan earmarked fi ot 4 
these Funds, should be sent to al ym AN FAMINE. REL Ez 
FUND, Room 5, General Buildings, A London, W.C. 2 

Send gi ng (with the name and address of sender oulside and 
Git Leadon BC a: to THE FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5 New Street 
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~ THE HUMAN HAIR | 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” {| 
“ Alopecia Areata,’ “ The Hair and the Nervous System,”’ etc. 


bs should read this book.”—Scotsmen. 
* The new ~ {tT -, related by the Professor have come upom us as « reve- 


4 9 Gown Ge he pueean ond restoration of the 
rg yet = and convincing.”— Medical Record, 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 




















DEATH DUTIES. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


Leave your property intact for your 
heirs by effecting a Death Duty Policy. 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 











A Russian Comedy 


Futility 
By William Gerhardi. 
“A NEW STAR.” 


“Here is a gay, charming, wise and witty piece of 
work — exquisitely melancholy and exquisitely 
amusing.” —The Daily News. 

“His performance is, without exaggeration, aston- 
ishing.” ——The Times Literary Supplement. 


Books & Authors 


By Robert Lynd- 7s. 6d. net. 
A volume of character studies of great and little 
writers, Mr. Max Beerbohm and Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, Mr. Conrad and Mr. Wells are among the 
living writers the character of whose work or 
personality is portrayed. 

“ Mr. Robert Lynd’s new volume is one of the most 
enjoyable he has given us.” —The Svar. 


Shelley 


An Anthology in commemoration of the poet's 
death, 1822. Edited by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, 
8s. 6d. net. 

“A nobly printed selection of his best poems.” 
—The Morning Post. 


The Shepherd 


And other Poems of Peace and War. By Edmund 
Blunden. 6s. net. 
Awarded the Hawthornden Prize, 1922. 
Third Edition. 

The award of the Hawthornden prize this year 
will receive the prompt and cheerful approval of all 
the critics. No work ever deserved it more than 

* The Shepherd and Other Poems.’” 
—The Nation and The Athenaum. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST TO 


R. Cobden - Sanderson, 


17 THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E,C. 1. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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ships, reaping machines, lathes, telephones, power looms, printing 
presses—these and a thousand other things—which is to be scrapped 
and which is not? Mr. Penty gives us little guidance. He observes 
rather airily that we might use “a certain amount of machinery for 
doing the rougher and heavier work that lies at the base of industry ” ; 
but apparently any machine that thwarts the creative impulse must 
be abolished. Mr. Penty takes too naive a view of the machine problem, 
and too naive a view also, we venture to suggest, of the psychology of 
the human beings whom he is summoning back to “‘a firm foundation.” 
That does not mean, however, that the problem is not important or 
that this book will not repay reading and thinking about. Mr. Chester- 
ton perhaps goes rather far in saying that Mr. Penty is one of the two 
or three original minds of the modern world. But he is certainly one 
of the most interesting and stimulating among the unorthodox Socialist 
critics of the modern world. 


First Impressions of America. By Dr. Water R. HApwen. 
Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 

The nerve of the European visitor to America remains unbroken. 
For all the mighty host of his predecessors, he still puts down his 
first impressions and publishes them with a wondrous suggestion 
that they represent his personal discoveries. Dr. Hadwen is unmis- 
takably of the tribe, but he had the good fortune to light upon quite 
a number of scenes that do not come within the scope of the ordinary 
tourist. As a consequence, his book, which is a very animated 
narrative, contains chapters that will give the English reader a 
notion of several developments in America about which our country- 
men enjoy an extensive ignorance. Dr. Hadwen describes a negro 
church in New York; he relates a diverting conversation with a 
Mormon girl in a train; he pictures certain aspects of Californian 
life that illustrate the distinctive character of the new civilisation 
of the Pacific coast. It is rather odd that an observer like Dr. Hadwen, 
with his particular reforming and humanitarian interests, should 
have been content to repeat the commonplaces heard in the Pullman 
or at dinner on such subjects as prohibition, immigration and 
the negro. 


The Golden Fleece. (An Introduction to the Industrial History of 
England.) By G. W. Morris, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford, 
and L. S. Woop, M.A., St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 

This should be a useful little{book for the beginner in economic 
history. It aims, in the authors’ words, “at giving to those who are 
interested in England’s industrial development, as well as to those 
who are engaged in the woollen industry, some idea of the great part 
wool has played in England’s history, and it stands midway between 
the technical books on the subject and the general industrial histories 
of England.” The reader is taken carefully but unlaboriously through 
the principal periods of development in the wool trade—the Normans 
and Flemings, the Staple, the Medieval Guilds, the expansion after 
the discovery of the New World, the Industrial Revolution, the vast 
organisation of modern times. Of the human clash that lies behind 
this organisation Messrs. Morris and Wood have little to say; the 
struggles of Capital and Labour are very discreetly touched upon. 
But they manage to convey a hint that the West Riding is not, for all 
the glories of the ‘‘ Golden Fleece,” a Paradise for men to live and 
work in. Our authors look forward to the day when electric power 
shall have supplanted coal and “the natural beauty of the north of 
England will come to its own again.” 


Studies in the Theory of Human Society. By Franxuin H. Gipp1nos, 
Professor of Sociology in Columbia University. Macmillan. 14s. 


Professor Giddings is a veteran among sociologists, and he adheres 
still to the manners and methods of an earlier time. In this collection 
of scattered papers he expounds once more from many different 
points of view his cardinal doctrines—built largely on foundations 
laid by Herbert Spencer and Walter Bagehot. His method is somewhat 
discursive, and he inclines at times to garrulity, while the form of 
the book lends to repetitions which are occasionally wearisome. 
Professor Giddings is, however, an acute observer as well as a very 
learned student ; and particularly in some of the later chapters he 
has new and important things to say—for example, in his discussion 
of the distinction between “ Stateways” and “ Folkways,” or cus- 
tomary observances not enforced by law, and of their respective 

laces and methods of action in modern society. His book is hardly 
or the general reader, and even the student will need to winnow 
before he separates the grain. 


THE CITY 


ITH the holiday and rainy seasons in full swing, there is 
not much business doing, but one or two interesting 
things are happening. The financial terms of the 

amalgamation of the railway companies constituting the Eastern 
group—the North-Eastern, Great Northern, Great Eastern, 
Great Central, North British and Great North of Scotland—are 
published, and show a total capital of £848,870,000, which, it is 
stated, “ represents approximately the capitalised value ef the 


adjusted net earnings of the group for the year 1913, plus allow- 
ances for interest upon capital brought into use and other 
revenue increases since that date.” 

The good results of Arthur Guinness, Son and Company, the 
Dublin brewers, have surprised even their shareholders. With 
decreased sales the gross profit fell from £3,729,803 to £2,925,754, 
but the ne? profit rose from £1,871,000 toe £2,217,000, an absolute 
record, and the dividend is increased from 25 to 29 per cent, 
As the Guinnesses received their peerages long ago, it is difficult 
to see how the Government can reward them for their success, 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company has also agreeably sur- 
prised its shareholders by maintaining its dividend at 15 per cent., 
the net profit being £273,400 against £295,700 for the previous 
year. 

* * * 

I referred here a few weeks ago to the extraordinary lack of 
appreciation—to callit by nostronger term—exhibited by some of 
our public men, including Cabinet Ministers, of what constitutes 
foreign trade. People like Mr. Amery, Sir George S. Touche 
and Lord Beaverbrook have made utterances showing that they 
thought that we could regain our foreign trade by substituting 
the markets of the Empire for those of Europe. I ventured to 
point out that so long as the four or five hundred millions of 
people in Europe could not purchase the usual quantities of 
foodstuffs and raw materials from Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, etc., the Empire with its total white population of less 
than twenty millions could not afford to purchase the usual 
volume of goods from us. I have been reading through the 
chairman’s speech at the British Empire Steel Corporation, an 
amalgamation of the most important Canadian coal, iron and 
steel concerns, which also owns a dry dock, shipbuilding yards, 
and a fleet of fourteen steamships. According to him the 
company has large stocks of ore piled up at its mines, which have 
gradually accumulated during the past three or four yeanm 
owing to “ inability to dispose of our ore either in Europe or in 
the United States.” He then goes on to state that “for the 
current year we have been able to effect sales of ore to Germany, 
and contracts have been entered into with practically every 
large steelworks in that country. These sales will, I believe, 


‘lead to contracts for very large tonnages in the future.” I 


remains to be seen whether Germany can continue to pay for 

these imports, but it should be clear, even to a Cabinet Minister, 

that we cannot ourselves take all Canada’s ore, timber, etc., 

and that if she, like us, has to suffer from destroyed markets in 

Europe, she will not be able to make increased purchases from us. 
* * * 

The Argentine estates of Bovril, Ltd., was formed in 190 
and has an issued capital of some £700,000, of which £460,000 
are preferred ordinary and the balance ordinary shares; it 
has also over half a million of 5} per cent. and 5} per cent. 
debentures. For last year, owing to the crisis as regards cattle 
prices in the principal stock-raising countries of the world, 
the company made a loss of £159,458, and the chairman could 
hold out little hope that their existing stocks of cattle would 
fetch the price at which they stood in the books, nor could he 
hold out prospects of any early improvement. A contract is 
being entered into between the company and Bovril, Ltd., 
whereby the latter rent the estates for seven years, leaving the 
company free to sell up to one-tenth of the estates in each year ; 
the rent received will enable debenture interest to be paid and 
thus prevent foreclosure by the debenture holders. The chair- 
man said feelingly that this is the first time that a company 
belonging to the Bovril group has shown an actual loss on the 
year’s business, and he made the following uncommon offer 
to the holders of the preferred ordinary shares, who number 
1,200. Of these, over one-half hold 100 or fewer shares ; these 
shares, of course, are now without a dividend. Bovril, Ltd., 
offers to purchase from any shareholder up to 100 preferred 
ordinary at 11s. each and up to 400 more at 10s. each, such 
shareholder having the right up to seven days after the issue 
next year of the report for 1922 to buy back his shares at the 
same price as that at which he now sells them. This would 
enable the shareholders to invest the money meanwhile in some 
Government or other stock-yielding interest, in the knowledge 
that a year hence, if prospects appear to justify repurchase of 
the shares, he can do so without loss. An offer like this is rare 
in the annals of company finance, and reveals, on the part of the 
controlling interests of Bovril, Ltd., a most praiseworthy sense 
of moral responsibility for the capital entrusted by the publie 
to them and their subsidiary undertakings. It might be added 
that prior to this offer the best price at which the shares could 


be sold om the Stock Exchange was 8s. 14d. 
A. Kua Davune. 
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A Well-known London Periodical 
Publishing House offers facilities 
Jor the Production, Publishing and 


Business Management of one or two periodt- 
cals, trade journals or Association organs. 
Editorial work could not be undertaken, though 
accommodation might be provided. Write 
Box 752, clo “‘ New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


J 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, ETC. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 435 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address : 
Established in 1819. 





TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 


FOR RESIDENTIAL OR SCHOLASTIC PURPOSES. 
45° FT. UP ON HEALTHFUL SURREY HILLS. a. 

FoO® SALE, commodious, well-arranged Residence, containin 

4 _Teception-rooms (x 24 ft. x 18 ft. 6in.), 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

Offices ; beautifully timbered grounds, orchard and paddock; about 3% acres 
or more if req Quiet situation, sunny aspect, fine views; all modern conveni- 
ences; station ro minutes, 1} miles from Purley—Particulars from Sole Agents, 
Hampton & Sons, 20 St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 


T° LET, during September, furnished house, three bedrooms ; 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, near Heath.—Box 764, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

ROADWAY.—TO LET, furnished, from August 25th till Sep- 
tember 8th, Elizabethan Cottage, 4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms. For terms, 
apply: Miss I. V. Brrp, “ Roseville,” Broadway, Worcs. 

a Ask. po ad ys -y~ ” are — to utilise 

vert ent columns that ‘or the purpose 

of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 

insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 

added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 

replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 

details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 

Manager, ay NEw STATESMAN, 10 Creat Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


BoceRsmovrs WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House- 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. ELtrs. 


























Te ye emey Dunsany’s Book of Wonder, 1st Edition, £3 10s. ; 
Time and the Gods, rst Edition, {2 1os.; Fifty-one Tales, rst Edition, 25s. ; 
Hume’s Spanish Influence on English Literature, 5s.; Baldwin Brown, 
Stoics and Saints, 1893, 28. od,; Rae’s Life of Adam Smith, 1895, 6s.; 
Gribble’s Romantic Life of Shelley, 1911, 7s. 6d.; Scientific Papers of John Couch 
Adams, 2 Vols., 1896, £1; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 
ust Edition, 138.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of — last Edition, 1914, 425., 
for 6s.; Chesterton’s The New Jerusalem, 7s. 6d.; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, 
signed, limited edition, ros. 6d., 1917; The Equinox, ro Vols., rare, {15; Durham 
and Northumberland Parish Registers, 33 Vols., {7 10s.; Greenwich Hospital, with 
coloured plates by G. Cruikshank, 1826, IA ; Old English Squire, with coloured plates, 
1821, £15; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, 
fine lot, {21 ; Country Life, Vols. 1 to 12, £7 78.; Illustrated London News, 46 Vols., 
13; , trans. by nt, with many illus., 5 Vols., privately printed, 
3 108.; Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by John Murray, 1896, {2 28. ; 
"s Short Studies English in Ireland and History England, 19 Vols., half 
morocco, fine set, £6 6s.; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 Vols., {2 28.; Lane's 
Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 Vols., L.P. only 250 done, £6 6s.; Suess Face 
of the , 4 Vols., £4 48.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, £3 153. ; 
Piutarch’s Lives, 6 Vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 Vols., 
7 78.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable 
Book to Baxter Print Collectors, £3 5s.;  Wilde’s Salome, illus. by 


paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 48.; send also for catalogue. If 
have fai to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder 





Boks FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. ; 

Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 78. 64d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., {5 108.; 
Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., {3 158.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 

fe ited, {20; Real Life in don, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates Alken, 

108.; s 

vols., & Decameron, 2 vois.. 

58. £333.) ye hy ayy STK LEY 's Chronicles of 

pshire Parish 16 £93 People’s 

: illus., 158. ; Cornhill 

en tat , £4 48.; Trall’s Sexual Ph , 48. 6d.; Beardsiey’s 

Later Work, 2 vols., 508.; rare books su 3 state wants; catalogues 


(3,000). free. Li —HOLLAND Bros., 
Book Merchants, 2x John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is at liberty to quote 
class of Magazine, Book Catalogue ‘k.—-Specifica 
702, 3 EW STATESMAN, . Great ph Street, Kingsway, London, Ae 


LITERARY. 


A UiHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted, 

















HERE NATURE CURES AND SCIENCE AIDS 
HEREFORD NATURE CURE HYDRO, 
Uplands, Aylstone Hill, Hereford. 

RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 

ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best —y - central; quite near sea and Dowszs. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers 
(Cookery diploma.) 

OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, 29 Knyveton Road, East Cliff. 
Board Residence, Pleasant Garden, Garage. From 3 Guineas. 














OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable- 
Moderate terms. Excellentcuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 


WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. Terms from 7%. a day. 

















THE NEW STATESMAN 


Financial Supplement 
JULY 29, 1922. 
CONTENTS 


NATIONAL FINANCE : INSURANCE : 
National Debt. The Marine Insurance 
The Budget, 1922-23. Crisis. 
Income Statistics. The Failure of Re-Insur- 
Government Investments. ance. 
Board of Trade Returns. JnvesTMENT: 


BANKING AND CURRENCY : New Capital Issues. 
Bank of England Returns. — Exchange Quota- 
Currency Note Issue. sons. 

Bank Rate Changes. The Outlook. 
Bank Statistics. BANK RESULTS. 
The Foreign Exchanges. INSURANCE RESULTS. 





A few copies are still available. Price Sixpence, post free. 
NEw STATESMAN, Io Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C. | 


























AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab, (A,M.P.) 1849. 

The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 

Assets « . £47,000,000 Annual Income - - £6,750,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne's Insurance Directory. 











Apply for Prospectus te the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 








W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General ye a Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EpucATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of Is. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 























W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 
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SCHOOLS. LECTURES, ETC. 
A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, W ESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, 8 (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
x by Meo I. L. Chairman of Council : T. W. H. Insxrp, are, EC. M.P. 


patted 86 Sat ae ee 


the Belvedere School (G.P.D.8.T. ne tak Maes 
REYS, Hi House Mistress at the tae Balvesure Scheel” 


standing in dng | those hithert oceupied by NOR 

I are 

schools tions ot should be addressed to Miss — “cri 
@s soon as Before September 6th, interviews by appointmen’ 





BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS’ 
ene s0-e0 ree. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 


Health: _ ool estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there ter spot on the educational 

of to-day en J Abbo' STANLEY H. 
&c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Der or 


‘or terms, , 
te Coon BL Wane Cho. sate Bite Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Associa’ 
4i Palace Mansions, Kensington, W.14. 





HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely- -timbered grounds. Co-education, ecores 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under con- 
struction,—Headmaster: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon).. 


MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS- 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamazns, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield Hi; School. The aim of the School is to 





develop pe Conan, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the oie 
community ; j to encourage self-e ion by means of Literature, A 
Dancing and Handicraft of every ption ; to increase resource and ini’ tive 474 


practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poul -keeping. The =" will be 
prepared for the Universities, © Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurh ics, Elocution, Dan Ley Beg Ss 


subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is fs delightfully situated 


in its own grounds of 15 acres. 
HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx. ). 





Principal: Miss EB. C. Lopcs, M.A., F.R. 

FOUR OLARSHIPS, one of {75, the others of {50, will be 
offered for com —S se 1923. Acertain number of EXHIBI. 
TIONS may be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90 a yeas Tuition from 38 guineas 





For further —r Ng ly to the PRINCIPAL, WESTFIELD 
COLLEGE, H .W. 3. 
F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1, 
UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and 


d Wi F guineas Hostel, for W + - 
an i. ee 20 @ year. omen — 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
F™pomnas RDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE BOUm, 





seer, Me, Reinom, Wg. Chatiaas, Mr. © 6, Montehore M.A.—Fo 
concerning Fund, and Grante the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawRRNCB. 
TYPEWRITING. 





‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
ae , ~ ey —" we and pn mptly typewritten. ow 

vi eetings, ures, Sermons reported.— 
MarrROrOLITAN me OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 
entral 1565 


Atmos ® MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and Png y typed ped by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham P’ 








6 ie Se Snes Oe Sees ls on Montessori lines ; no uniform req d, 
no extras char happy individual work ; a few backward children received. 
Numerous professional onal references on application "to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Brrp, 
ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
S"; GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals by ~ in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. 


tages of The 
house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


S T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, BAREOW- 

A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p. 
Rovntiee without residence {4¢@ p.a.—Principal : Miss AticB J. ROBINSON, te 
e College, also of the Gray College. 














HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the Principat. 


Cae HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free pe Nr ey as individuals and 

as members of ogame community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils rs for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Taropora E. CLARK 


KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL, S. KENSINGTON. 


A DAY SCHOOL worked on modern lines for Children from 3 to 
14 years. Fully qualified staff.—For we apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
33 COURTFIELD GARDENS, LONDON, §S. 


‘TR GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Capen, Renee 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. peapanatben’ for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft = Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals : . ©. H, NicHoLts and the 














SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, Miss MILDRED 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the S 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 
the parents are abroad. Sim —_ natural, happy home ‘life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—For information apply 
ANGLO-Swiss EDUCATIONAL AGENCY (Lausanne and 21 St. y= 7 — 
S.W. 1), which represents many of the best Schools and arranges for cond 
parties of pupils. Next party September 14th. 


O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL, 

THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised by the 

of Education), for Boys and > ss 10-17 years of age. Inclusive fee {99 
pet annum.—Full particulars from the HEAD MasTER. 

















She 4e~ ¢- AND DUPLICATING of every description 
tly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLans 
1x Palmeira Avenue, “Westcliff. 


eh ang DUPLICATING: Circulars, Specifications, Minutes, 
Reports, Balance Sheets, etc. Any number copies.—Horace Mann, 
11 Aberdeen Walk, Armley, 











T Fem areIe of all kinds carefully executed ; also translations 
from French, German, Spanish.—GALBRAITH, 113 Fowler’s Walk, Ealing, W. 5. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


G secon Arran. SECRETARY, Twelve years’ experience 
London, Canada, New York; chemical and general engineering, social, 
literary work. First-class references. Thorough knowledge office routine, 

. Accustomed to use own initiative.—Miss ADAMS, 62 St. George’s Road, 


Warwick Square, S.W.1. 


St UDENTS RECEIVED in a large and beautifully situated hous, 
London, N.W. 1 district. References required. 2 gns. Rooms, breakfat, 
dinner and all meals on Saturday and Sunday.—Box 735, NEW STATESMAK, 

to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


] Siaae-esenages PHYSICIAN, wintering on Riviera (Cannes), October- 

May, would take several children to reside with his own family 
and attend excellent French School.—Write Dr. WARDEN, 11 Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 


\ 7JOICE PRODUCTION (Italian Method) for Singers, Publis 
Speakers, Elocutionists, in fact any person desiring to improve his or het 
vocal powers. Mrs. Ethel Aubrey is prepared to receive a few more pupils, 
of any age, and will undertake to greatly improve their powers of vocal production 
by natural methods. Readers of this journal are invited to call, by appointment, 
and discuss the matter with Mrs. AUBREY, 7 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale, London, 
W.9. No preliminary fees. 


LA&cEe LONDON SCHOOL is disposing of Contents of buildin ing. 
—— fixtures, beds and bedding, tables of all sizes, kitchen u 
c., &e. Viewed by ng 7 —Write T., c/o New STATESMAN, 


carpets, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OR GENTLEWOMEN. Summer Vacancies in Students’ Hostel. 
—Miss ToTTENHAM, Sutton House, Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 133 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


























Rockit Aras. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
Ossornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN is SUITS, OVER. 
ve 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for no oo ot price Be, 


op pews tas Geek --~yi kh "Phone: 1580 
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A POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to the NEW STATESMAN 
ensures regular and early delivery. 


One Year, post free .. ee e+ 308, Od, 
Six Months ,, - oe ee 158. Od. 
Three ” ” ” ee ee 73. 6d. 


Address: Tat MANAGER, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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